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Literature. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES! 


Ay! hold them fast, the dear old days, 
hose radiant sunbeams quiver, 

Among the bonnie banks and braes 
Of Memory’s haunted river ;— 

Whose laughter ripples down through time, 
All blithe with hope unspoken, 

Like fairy-bells, whose music chime 
No blast of Fate hath broken. 


Though Time has many a gift divine 
To woo the step that falters, 

Though fame and love and valour shine 
Upon his golden altars ;— 

The crown life wins through toil and gloom, 
Lies hard on temples hoary ; 

It is not sweet with springtime’s bloom, 
Nor bright with springtime’s glory! 


Then hold them fast—the Present flies 
Before our souls can grasp it, 

The rose-bright Future fades and dies 
Ere yet our fingers clasp it ; 

But in the mould of Memory cast, 
In chains no time can sever, 

We hold the sunshine of our Past, 
Undimmed, unchanged, forever. 

—Boston Gazette. 
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FIVE DAYS IN PRISON FOR MURDER. 


About seven years ago 

Springfield. I didn’t live on the flat, for the fellows who con- 
about there were such a rowdy lot, that my mate and 
preferred taking up our abode at the head of one of the 
small gullies in the neighbourhood. Only one other person 
lived near us, and that was an old fellow named Steele, who 
occupied rs about a couple of hundred yards from our 
tent. He been on the diggings ever since the first, and 
had never been known to work with a mate; in fact, from his 
lonely habits he was known far and wide as “the Hatter.” 

His sole companion was a large and powerful dog, 

named Watchman, whose disposition very much resembl 

that of his master, for he never took notice either of man or 
beast except when they approached too near the hut, on which 
occasions he showed h f worthy of his name. 

The Hatter had been at work for a long time at some sur- 
facing on an adjacent hill. When he first began at it some few 
trials of the on were made by — = as they a — 
manage to hit upon anything yable, he was soon un- 

| disturbed possession of his diaiae, out of which it was ge- 
nerally imagined that he contrived to extract a bare liveli- 

hood and no more. On one side of the flat there was a 

ae containing a t and half-a-dozen troopers. 

hey were all of them Irish, and the majority had been men 

of good position, who, coming out to Australia in search of 
fortune, and unwilling to woo her with pick and shovel, had 
adopted a less toilsome though likewise less lucrative method 
of maintaining themselves. They were not at all a bad lot of 
fellows, with the exception of one, Dick Brady, or wicked 
Dick Brady, as he was frequently an os call He wasa 
tall, handsome, dissi |_—~ sinister-loo man Be age me 
pluck, and who would have gpeee t ly strength, 
had not hard-living and drin impaired his forces. He = 
at the best of times, a most unpleasant companion; when so- 
ber, always narrating horrible, ribald tales, and sneering at 
everything good and holy; when drunk, a perfect devil incar- 
nate, and savage as a tiger. 

One Saturday evening I was down at the Caledonian store 
with my mate. We were having a nobbler and a chat with 
some old friends, when in came 'y. He had already been 
drinking, and I knew that there would soon be a row, so I 
Tose up to go, for the very sight of the man was hateful to me. 
However, my mate had unfortunately taken a little more than 
was good for him, and obstinately refused to stir, and as I did 
not choose to leave him when in that state I had to sit 
down again. Brady did his best to quarrel with some one, 
but as he was y well known to us all, every one was care- 
ful not to give him achance. However, as bad luck would have 
it, who should enter the store to make some purchases but the 
Hatter, accompanied by his dog. “ 

“Hallo, Hatter!” shouted Brady,“ what will you take for 
that animal of yours? I want a good kangarooer, and he 
seems one of the right sort.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Brady,” said Steele, “there isn’t a better hound 
in these colonies, but I don’: mean to part with him just yet, 
thank you.” 

“ Why, you half-staryed miserable old skeleton, what good 
ishe to you? Any cur will serve yourturn. I wonder you 
can manage to keep a rat out of scurvy earnings.” 

“ That’s my business, Mr. Brady ; but I tell you once more 
that I don’t mean to sell him. Besides, if I did, he’s a queer 
customer, and would never make friends with any one but 
me.” 

“ Wouldn't he, though,” said Brady, who was by this time 
three parts drunk; “why he’s as fond of me already as if he 
had known me from a pup. Here, Watchman, old boy!” 
pnb hin nw liag Lied per = phd dace het, ain 
eyes fixed upon Brady with anything but a friendly look. 


“Oh, you won’t come, won’t you. Fl soon make you, my 
lad,” cried Brady, staggering across the store. 
Pb hmv — re is low,s . wl, ona as the drunken 
per si to 0} e collar, sprang 
straight at his throat. One went eaty beabwande, with the 
dog on the top of him. We all rushed to the rescue, and after 
@ good deal of trouble man to compel the infuriated ani- 
mal to relax itshold. Brady'’sstock had saved him from much 
damage, but the minute he i his legs, he snatched the 
knife out of my mate’s belt rushed at the dog again. De- 
termined to put a stop to this, I thrust my foot out as he 
passed me, and over he went headlong. He was up again in 
& moment, and came at me like a But I was sober 
and cool, and easily avoiding the blow he made at me with 
the knife, I caught him with the left hand full on the temple, 
and sent him bleeding and stunned against the counter. 

“Now, Hatter,” said I, “ you had better slope before you or 
— get - trouble.” - a 

e took my hint, and, gathering up his purchases, de- 
parted, followed by Watchman. 

Well, as Brady’s hurts were of no great consequence, and as 
my mate, having succeeded, by the aid of several additional 
nobblers, in fully convincing himself that I was very drun 
indeed, and should be much better in bed, seemed more in- 
clined to move, I soon took myself off also. When Brady 
came to himself he vowed vengeance against me, but I did not 
heed his threats much, for my hands could always keep m 
head. The next morning as T happened to be taking a stroll 
past Steele’s hut the door opened, and the owner came out 
and invited me to enter, which I did. I found the inside very 
clean and comfortable, and nicely fitted up. In front of the 
blazing logs lay the cause of the last night's disturbance, who 
condescended to honour me with a friendly wag of the tail. 
But what attracted my attention the most was a shelf contain- 
ing some fifty or sixty volumes of standard works. 

“ You are a lucky fellow,” said I, “ to have the means of get- 
ting through the long winter evqnings without the necessity of 
frequenting the grog-shop. I would give something for such a 
lot of books as that.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “ for ome long year they have been the 
only companions and friends I have known, always excepting 
my faithful dog, here. I love them too! much to trust them 
out of my hut, but whenever you feel inclined to read, you can 
come over here of an evening, and welcome. I shall be al- 
ways glad to see you, and I fancy I can find you a drop of 
better stuff than you get at the Caledonian.” 

Well, after that, as my mate was fond of going down to the 
township of an evening to amuse himself, I oe to pay Steele 
a visit almost every night, and at last we got quite friendly, 
and he told me many a curious incident in his past life, for he 
had been for years a hunter in America before he took to the 
diggings in California. other articles suspended on 
the walls of his hut was a revolver with five notches cut on 
the butt, each of which, as he told me, represented an Indian 
shot down by it in hand-to-hand conflict. About his present 
circumstances, however, he was much less communicative ; 
and though, from one thing or another, I was led to infer that 
he was doing rather better with his surfacing than was gene- 
rally imagined, yet I had no suspicion that the stuff was more 
than what might be termed just le. 

One night, on comiyg home, I found my mate awaiting my 


I was at work on Burnt Flat, | turn. 


“ You have been over to Steele’s, 1 suppose,” said he. 

“Yes. I didn’t expect you so soon, or I would have re- 
turned before.” 

“ He is a rare cunning old fox, is your friend, Steele.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why, he has been keeping that hill-side to himself all 
these three months,—everybody thinking it to be mere tucker- 
ground,—and hang me if he t been making his pile all 
the time.” 


“ Nonsense,” said I; “ why, ya know very well he was 
only left in quiet possession of it because no one else could 
it . 


@ i \ 

“That's all very true, but then that was a long time 
ago, and he has dropped across something much better since 
then.” 


“ How do you know that ?” 

“ Why, you know there’s a water-hole not far from where he 
is at work, with a lot of wattles on one side of it? Well, Joe 
Knivit happened to be down in this part this afternoon, and 
seeing old Steele coming along with a couple of buckets of 
washdirt, suspended at either end of that Chinaman’s pole he 
uses, the fancy struck him that he would just see, for once, 
what the old chap got out of it, so he managed to hide himself 
close handy. Well, instead of about a pennyweight, as Joe 
had expected, the old fellow washed out a good half-ounce at 
the least, so that he must have a regular lob of gold stowed 
away somewhere. Joe told me in confidence, so that we 
might be on the ground to-morrow, early, and get a good 


“ Why,” said I, “ we have just bottomed a fresh hole which 
pays very well, and, you know, we can’t hold another along 
with it.” 

“ Well, we can give it up, I suppose ?” 

“ What! give up a hole that runs.a quarter of an ounce to 
the tub, and n ! No, thank you. You may, if you 
like ; but I shall stick by it like a leech.” 

“Very well; then you must look out for another mate, for I 
shall go down and join Joe’s party.” 

The next morning, consequently, we parted ommmeay. I 
paid him for his share of the tent, and he took himself off with 
his swag. I soon some one else to work with me, but as 
my new mate lived with his brother, who kept a store on the 
flat, I was left all alone in the tent. Of course, there was a 
regular rush up to Steele’s hill; all the ground that was left 
was soon turned up, and a few first-rate patchesfound. There 
was no doubt that the Hatter must have done well, pe 
the stories which got abroad about the vast amount of gold 
concealed in his tent, were simply ridiculous. About a fort- 
night after my mate left me, I was coming up the ‘_eoré 
one evening when I heard the sound of a horse’s feet. the 
rider met me he pulled up, and inquired if he was right for 
the flat. 


“ Quite right,” said I; “ but you will find it awkward riding 
this dark night amongst the holes.” : 
“I know that voice,” said he; “surely it must be Fred 
Hartley.” 
“The same, but who are you?” tt be 
“ Why your old Golden Point mate, Dick Vesey, to be sure, 
and jolly glad I am tosee you. Perhaps you can tell me where 
I can lodge to-night. It must be a quiet crib, though, for I 
am off up country to buy hides, and have a larger sum about 
me than I should like to lose.” 
“ Well, under those circumstances you had better turn round 
again, and come to my tent. I have a spare bed I can offer 
ou. And there’s water and feed for your horse close at 


“The very thing of all others ; I accept with pleasure.” 





Of course we had lots to tell one another, so we sat over our 
grog till very late. It had been blowing all day, and now the 
wind had increased to a perfect hurricane, accompanied occa- 
siunally by driving showers of rain. The storm was 680 vio- 
lent that we had to speak in loud tones to make ourselves un- 
derstood. I was just concluding the story of my adventures 
since we parted company, when he raised his finger, and mo- 
tioned me to be silent. 

“ What is the matter?” said I, after sitting quiet for some 
moments. 

“ Did you not hear a scream ?” 

“T heard nothing at all.” 

“T am sure it was the cry of a human being, and seemed to 
come from the hill-side yonder.” 

We went to the tent door and listened. No sound was to 
be heard but the roaring of the storm, and the splash of the 
heavy rain-drops. 

“T must have been mistaken,” said he; “let us turnin.” 

In the morning when I rose, which 1 did at daybreak, for 
Vesey was anxious to be off, I noticed that the door of Steele’s 
hut was open. 

“The old chap is up early,” thought I. “I suppose he is 


k | out prospecting, now they have cleared out his hill.” 


After breakfast, I showed my guest a short cut, by which he 
might avoid the township altogether, and then went off to my 
work. I had just come up from below, about smoking-time, 
when I saw a whole mob of fellows running in my direction, 
headed by Brady. As I was wondering what could be the 
matter, they ike up to where I was sitting, and before I had 
time to ask any questions, I was seized by a dozen rough hands 
and pinioned. : 

“Come,” said I, “just drop this, I am not fond of jokes.” 

“Oh! a joke you call it, do you?” said Brady; “I don’t 
think you will find it one, though. It looks about as like a 
hanging matter, as anything I have known for some time.” 

by ging matter! What on earth do you mean ?” 

“ How innocent fie is, mates! One would think now, to 
hear him talk, that he had never been in Steele's hut at all, 
last night.” 

“No more I was.” 

“Oh, of course not! and pray how did your axe come to be 
found there ?” 

“Why, I lent it to Steele last Sunday, as he had broken the 
handle of his own.” : d 

“A very likely story, indeed ; but it won't go down with 
me; perhaps, however, you will find the Beak soft enough to 
believe it. But I can’t waste time talking, so just stir your- 
self a bit, for I must see you safe in Campbelford jail before 
night, and that’s a good step from here.” 

hr But,” I exclaimed, “ will no one tell me with what I am 
charged ?” 

“Why,” said my old mate, who was amongst the crowd, 
“some fellows were passing by Steele’s hut this morning, and 
finding the door open, went ia to take a look round, and there 
they found the owner on the floor dead, with his dog beside 
him, badly cut about, but still alive. The murder had been 
commi with an axe, and after a careful search yours was 
found, covered with blood, concealed in the bush close by. 
However, keep up your pluck. None of us who know you, 
believe you did it, though it is confoundedly awkward your 
a) ~ all alone in that tent.” 

“But Iwas not alone. Dick Vesey, whom some of you 
know, the night with me, and he can prove I was never 
a yard from my tent all the night.” . , 

“ D—n your Dick!Vesey,” said Brady, savagely “what's he 
to me? Come along at once, or I’li make you.” . 
“Oh, but,” said several, “we know Mh well, and if he 
supports Hartley's story. that will make gs look very dif- 
ferent. Where is Dick ?” A 

“ Why, unfortunately he went off up country this morning 
early, and I can’t exactly sa; = may be by this time, 
but he will be about some of the e stations out west, for 
he is gone to buy hides.” 

“Of course,” said Brady, derisively, “he must be some- 
where ; but I fancy he’]] not turn up time enough to save your 
neck, so come along.” 

After a hurried talk with my mate and other friends, who 
pro to scour the bush on all sides in search of Vesey, I 
was taken down to Campbelford before Mr. Grantham, the 
magistrate, and lodged the jail. It was an old, ve 
strongly-built log-house, extremely dirty, and swarming wit 
vermin of every kind. It had been unoccupied for some time, 
and every description of small plague that bites, fastened upon 
me, with appetites whetted by a long fast. I shall never for- 
get the misery of the next five days. I was almost eaten wu 
alive, and I really think that had my captivity lasted muc! 
longer {I should have been fairly tortured to death. After the 
first couple of days had mime | without Vesey’s —s 
appearance, I began also to grow very uneasy. What if he 
had got lost in the bush; or as be a large sum of money 
about him, been stuck up and murdered. So much of my 
blood as my tormentors had left me, ran cold at the mere 
thought of such a thi Then the suspicions that would 
naturally attach to me on account of my constant and well- 
known habit of freqaenting Steele’s hut, which, it would of 
course be believed, must have given me an opportunity of dis- 
covering where his supposed large store ld was con- 
cealed. When to this was added the finding of my axe, with 
which the murder had undoubtedly been committed, it must 
be evident to every one, and I was unable to conceal from 
myself that, innocent as I was, I must inevitably suffer the 
faie of the guilty, should Vesey not be forthcoming. On the 
sixth morning, when, worn out with anxiety and want of 
sleep, 1 had become but the shadow of oe self, the heavy 
door was thrown open, and in walked Grantham and Vesey. 
The sight was too much for me in the weak state I was in, 
and I fainted. When I came to myself, 1 - pode reed 
of the little inn. Vesey’s a ul ig 
right. Steele had been oon alive about 10 PM. and the doc- 
tor who had been called in when he was discovered at about 
nine in the morning, gave it as his opinion that he must have 
been about seven or eight hours, so that it was clear I 
could, not Bove been So ety vee, A good long sleep in a 
comfortable bed soon put me to ts again, and the next day 
Mr. Grantham’s man drove me over to Springfield. I got 
down at the Caledonian. After the first greetings were over, 
my mate said : eT . 

“I suppose Brady didn’t care about meeting you again, 
after the brutal manner he behaved to you, for he left the dig- 
gings yesterday.” : * - 

“And a good riddance, too,” said the storekeeper ; “I never 
want to see his black muzzle any more.” — 

“ What has become of the dog?” I inquired. " 

“ Why the doctor up his wounds, and he is get- 
ting all right again; but they have to take him up food to the 
hut, for he won't leave it.” , 

After I had been up to my tent, to see that all was right, I 
walked over to the hut. I found the dog lying on his poor 





master’s bunk, He knew me at once, and after a great deal 
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of coaxing I managed to get him to follow me. You may 
think that I at once shifted my abode, and as soon as we had 
worked out our hole, I took myself off to the Ovens. I had 
been there about nine or ten months, when, one Sunday morn- 
ing early, and on stepping out I saw a crowd of fellows round 
a tent which had only been put up a night or two before. I 
walked up to have a look what was the matter, and then 
found that it was a dispute between a Cornishman and an 
Irishman, the former charging the latter with having sold 
him a salted hole on Bendigo, some little time before. Well, I 
thought I knew the irishman’s voice, and when I came to look 
at him closely, sure enough it was Brady, though a long beard 
and a digger’s costume had made a great change in his appear- 
ance. “Ob ho! my friend,” thought I, “ now I have got you, 
have 1? We will soon settle our little difference.” Just at 
this moment up came Watchman, who had lagged behind 
to have a little quiet conversation with a neighbour's dog, 
having much improved in his manners since he had been 
with me. We were on the skirt of the mob, but no sooner 
did he hear Brady’s voice than he dashed through the crowd, 
and in an instant pinned him by the throat. Of course there 
was no end of confusion and uproar, but with great difficulty 
we managed to get the dog off again. I had, however, to hold 
him back with all my force to kép him from renewing his 
attack. As soon as Brady was free he jumped up like a mad- 
man, rushed into the tent, and coming out in with a re- 
volver in his hand, drew on the dog, perfectly regardless of 
whom he might hit. Luckily the first barrel missed fire, and 
before he could discharge the second a bystander caught him 
a blow over the arm with a pick-handle which made him 
drop his weapon. I stooped to pick it up to prevent his re- 
ning it, but you may imagine what my surprise was when 
perceived that it was the very revolver I had often noticed 
in Steele’s tent. The five notches ia the stack left no doubt ofit. 

“ Brady,” I cried, “ where did you get this from ?” 

“My name is O'Connor,” said he; “and as to the pistol, 
what's that to you?” 

“T’ll soon tell you that. Look here, mates, this is Steele, the 
Hatter’s, revolver, which was taken out of his tent the night 
he was murdered. Dick Brady the trooper here, or O’Con- 
nor as he now calls himself, was on Springfield at the time, 
so I think it would be just as well to ask him a few questions.” 

I suppose Brady began to think that things were growing 
awkward, for seizing a shovel he gave it one sweep, clearing 
a circle all around him, and then taking advantage of the con- 
fusion, started for the bush as hard as he could lay legs to the 

und. He was a very fleet runner, and would probably 
ave escaped had it not been for Watchman who seized him 
before he had got many yards, and in spite of all his struggles 
held him till he was secured. As we were taking him down 
to the township we met a party of troopers. 

“ Who have you got there?” said they. 

“ Dick Brady.” 

“The Very man we are after. He’s wanted for a murder in 
town. It’s a clear case, for one of his pals has peached.’’ 

We handed over our prisoner, glad enough to get rid of 
him. He was taken down,to Melbourne, tried, and condemned. 
Before his execution he confessed to the murder of poor 
Steele, and to have been tempted thereto by the store of gold 
he was supposed to have by him, which, however, he had 
been unable to find. He had discovered my axe lying outside 
the door, with which he had committed the foul deed, and 
which, had it not been for my fortunate encounter with Vesey, 
would probably have served to bring me to the gallows. 

Aw OLp Cuum. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MAY FAIR. 


Most of our readers will have encountered, in one or other 
of its numerous forms, a story which was greatly in request 
—— the horror-mongeg of the last generation. A belated 
traveller is attracted by a solitary light on a lonely common 
to an isolated inn, and asks for a night’s lodging. He is any- 
thing but. favourably impressed by the ill-favoured physiog- 
nomy of the host, nor does the greedy glance which the host- 
ess at once directs to his ring and chain exactly tend to 
reassure him. It is, moreover, a somewhat suspicious circum- 
stance that while the key of his bedroom door cannot be 
induced, by any t of per ion, to do more than per- 
form teeble revolutions which have a parently no connexion 
whatever with the lock, the bolt is in perfect preservation, 
and would be unexceptionable in every respect if it were only 
fastened on the inside. However, he is far too tired to fullow 
up his suspicions to any practical result; so, determined to 
take a charitable view of human nature, he unpacks his night- 
cap, and proceeds to take off his boots. This is an awful mo- 
ment for the uninitiated reader. The initiated, fortunately 
for their nerves, know very well that no traveller ever found 
himself, under such cirenmstances, on a lonely common un- 
accompanied by a faithful hound, however cunningly and 
unfeelingly the author may, for his own private purposes, 
have kept this fact in the background. The sagacious animal 
now suddenly becomes restless and uneasy, and at last, with 
low Senna. begins to scratch at an invisible something 
on the floor. Tbe traveller's curiosity is aroused. He takes 
uP. the tattered carpet, discovers a trap-door, opens it by an 

Herculean effort, and is at once almost knocked down by the 
foul rank smell which rushes up as from a human slaughter- 
house. With desperate courage he grasps the tallow-candle, 
—— a few steps, and, horror ¢ horrors, sees that, as far 
as the eye can reach, an avenue of corpses in every 8! of 
decomposition lines the vault of death. We ma chy less 
the sequel of the tale to the memory or the imaginativn of our 
readers, and hasten to its application. The sleepy traveller 
is the British grad’ the den of death is an abyss of social 
and moral guilt, over which we have been too longsitting in 
our unconscious night-caps; and the faithful hound is a 
“ London correspondent” of a contemporary which ministers 
“— at fashion’s shrine. 

Perhaps we had better at once propitiate the fastidious 
reader, by assuring him that about the aeaey which this 
sagacious animal has just discovered there is no smell of the 
charnel-house. Sin and wickedness are carefully deodorised 
now-a-days before they can get into print, as any one may 
see who has studied the modern novel. The most bi 
lover of antiquity cannot deny that modern fiction, however 
it may in most respects fall short of the classic standard, has 
turned out a very superior article in its model villain. He 
bears the same sort of relation to the villain of former times 
as the eleganfand fragile ottoman, filled with flowers, and so 
deliciously adapted for a téte-a-téte, bears to the ponderous and 
powerful sofa—now, happily, becoming extinct as the mam- 
moth—from the rectangular recesses ot which you would as 
soon think of carrying on a confidential conversation as of 
shouting out an offer of your hand and heart across Grosve- 
nor Square. Formerly, the villain was either a scowling ruf- 
fian of slender intellect but giant frame, or a dwarf whose 
subtlety was in inverse proportion to his size. In either case, 
phe depravity of the inner man was at once typified and re- 





















































































vealed by the revolting ugliness of the exterior. There is 
nothing of this sort to offend the eye in the modern villain. 
He is a smiling, well-dressed man, of highly-cultivated intel- 
lect and winning address—a desirable acquisition, in fact, to 
any drawing-room. Quite recently we have gone a step fur- 
ther, and, by changing his sex and increasing as far as possi- 
ble his attractiveness, have arrived at the last product of po- 
lished depravity—the charming murderess, beautiful and 
cruel as the tigress, somewhat after the Lady Audley type. 
This improvement is curiously illustrated by the contrast be- 
tween the hideous hunchbacked Richard of Shakespeare, and 
the same graceful and accomplished hero as he adorns one of 
Bulwer’s novels. A modern Othello would stifle his wife with a 
pocket-handkerchief (carefully scented and of the finest cam- 
bric), and after calmly ringing the bell to tell Emilia that her 
mistress had fainted, would return, smiling and self- 
to the dining-room, to press another glass of poisoned port 
upon Cassio. Campbell and Mr. Robert Montgomery might 
baw] themselves hoarse before Murder could now be induced 
to “ bare his bloodstained arm.” It isn’t blood-stained, in the 
first place; and in the second, Murder would now-a-days as 
soon think of tucking up his studded shirt-sleeves in the pre- 
sence of strangers as of sitting down to dinner in a shooting- 
jacket or eating peas with a knife. He is aptly represented 
7 the gentleman in Mrs. Jarvis’s waxwork show, who tickled 
six wives to death, and whose homicidal weakness is decorous- 
ly intimated, not by anything so coarse and violent as dagger, 
bludgeon, or blood-stained arm, but , a tle curve of the 
little finger, and a slight depression of the left eyelid. Bigoted 
antiquarians may indeed perhaps object that this combination 
of beauty and depravity, of all that is attractive in person 
with so much that is hideous in mind, is not in keeping either 
with nature or with the highest art; that the Greeks, for in- 
stance—who are generally allowed to have been tolerably 
good judges of beauty, moral and physical—had one word for 
both; and that Plato even went so far as to reduce them to the 


same principle. But it is obvious that they did not know’ 


everything at Athens, just as “they wern’t up to everything 
down in Judee;” and that if Plato had had the advantage of 
thinking in good honest Saxon, he would never have fallen into 
the vulgarism of which an English nursemaid is guilty when she 
tells a naughty boy that it is not “ pretty of him” to kick his 
brother’s shins. 

We must confess that sometimes, after reading a novel in 
the latest style, we have felt a vague sense of uneasiness, as 
the reflection has half dawned upon us, that, if there be even 
a minimum of truth in the theory that the novel is a picture 
of real life, the el t assassin must be ually becoming a 
national institution. However, its perusal has usually reduced 
us to the sleepy and lethargic condition which so nearly proved 
fatal to the tired traveller; and, like him, we have taken lazy 
refuge from uncomfortable forebodings in a charitable view of 
human nature. Besides, it is possible for a man who is resolved 
not to give up without a struggle his peace of mind, to ac- 
count for the phenomenon on less alarming grounds. The ele- 
gant assassin may b-, after all, nothing more than the offspring 
of an unnatural alliance between the taste for romance, which 
exists in every age, and the taste for reality which especially 
characterises our own. Scott and Byron, the most popular 
romancers in the last generation, were encouraged to carry 
their readers about everywhere, without any restriction as to 
age or clime, and could, therefore, dress up their villains as 
smugglers, Greek pirates, or Highland freebooters. A reaction 
naturally set in; novel-readers got tired of wandering about 
the world, and the novelist was very plainly given to under- 
stand that, if he wished for speedy and remunerative popu- 
larity, he must keep clear of the middle ages and the Archi- 
pelago, and lay his scenes in the nineteenth century drawing- 
room. Still, as the taste for romantic horror, in the Brit 
breast at any rate, is perennial, and wholly independent of the 
caprices of fashion, the villain is quite as essential an element 
as ever in the novelist’s success. But it is clear that he must 
be materially modified. If people will insist on having a hur- 
ricane in their horsepond, it must be a hurricane on improved 
principles. Without a sad violation of dramatic and social 
propriety, you cannot bring a common cut-throat, or tobacco- 
chewing smuggler, into the ener. He must be pro- 

rly cleaned, combed, and dressed for the occasion, just as in 
Major Ponto’s establishment, Tummus, the stable-boy, breaks 
out into buttons, and hands round coffee in the drawing-room 
as Thomas the page. If Thomas is blessed with a mistress ro- 
mantic as well as genteel, he is before long idealized into Al- 
phonso. Similarly, under the graceful and imaginative treat- 
ment of the lady novelist, villan —_ loses all its coarse 
repulsiveness, and, by a strictly logical historical develop- 
ment, we arrive at the elegant assassin. 

It is, — only fair to confess that this comfortable con- 
clusion is rather shaken by reve‘ations occasionally made in 
our police-sheet—as, for ce, by the evidence given not 
long since by Dr. Taylor. With a — serenity, worthy of 
the tall chemist in Pickwick who so philosophically resigned 
himself to the consequences likely to result from the impres- 
sion on his boy’s mind that Epsom salts meant oxalic acid, 
and syrup of poppies meant laudanum, Dr. Taylor informed a 
British jury that secret poisoning was by no means so uncom- 
mon a feature of domestic life as the vulgar in their innocence 
believed. The public, however, recei the statement almost 
as stoically as it was delivered, possibly because, as De Quincy 
puts it, “newspapers are evanescent and too rapidly recur- 
rent, and people cannot be trained to read the silent and sha- 
dowy in what, for the moment, is covered with the babbling 
garrulity of daylight.” Or possibly, they thought that it being 
expressly Dr. Taylor’s business to detect poisons, he not un- 
naturally assumed their existence wherever it could not be 
satisfactorily disproved, just as, by an earnest teetotaller, every 
event from the Crimean war to his cook’s unpunctuality is at- 
tributed to the lamentable prevalence of alcholic drin’ At 
any rate, very little was said on the subject—certainly not 
enough to upset a foregone conclusion that the fashionable 
poisoner had not really any local habitation or London ad- 
dress, but was only the after-supper creation of a novelist in 
search of a sensation. 

Such is the dangerous delusion in which too many of us 
have, we fear, indulged. But happily the faithful and sagacious 
hound has been on the watch, and now discovers to us—not, 
we trust, too late to prevent the utter dissolution of society— 
the awful abyss over which we have been dreamily moralizing. 
The “ London Correspondent”—fortunately for the interests of 
mankind—had the other day to review a novel ee xy to 
the class we have been discussing. He finds that “its he- 
roines, charming ng ladies of fashionable a but, 
withal, a little too ist, are described as poisoning people who 
annoy them, an etherwise behaving in a way that Messalina 
or Lucrezia —- — have envied.” The reviewer chival- 
rously resents libel upon the fashionable and the fair, and 
is even heroic enough to comment on it to the publisher, who 
tells him that the author “had sketched all these characters 
from life, and would be happy to give him their names and 
addresses if he chose.” 


Imagination recoils horror-stricken from the awfyj 
picture of London life which even this brief and business-like 
announcement conjures up. Why, at the very moment we 
write, these “ charmin young ladies of fashionable society,” 
are perhaps sitting in the back drawing-room with the blinds 
carefully pulled down, preparing poisoned Valentines for fy. 
voured rivals*or obnoxious eldest sons incurably given over to 
reprobate celibacy. In the nursery, their married sister may 
be doctoring the treacherous and, alas! too tasteless caudle for 
wealthy godpapas, or working envenomed slippers for her 
penurious and aging spouse. The most dangerous feature jn 
this thrilling tragedy is, that its Clytemnestras and Medeas are 
“ fashionables.” oe betide the male population of Blooms. 
bury, if an impression once gets abroad that murder is re. 
garded as one of the fine arts in Belgravia! Ladies who, in 


possessed, | the cause of fashion, are ready to give their own bodies to be 


burned, are not likely in the same sacred cause to the 
bodies of their friends. What is now only ultra-fashionable 
will — become universal, and the very foundations of 
society will be undermined. Who will dare to ask Messaling 
to dance if he cannot encircle her graceful form without risk 
of pricking his finger with a poisoned pin? Who will not 
tremble to be left alone with Lucrezia Borgia, if he knows that, 
like the female spider, she embraces to destroy—that she will 
not hesitate to stab him to the heart with her crotchet needle 
—and if he has every reason to suspect that the deep stain on 
her paper-knife, which he has hitherto innocently imagined to 
be red ink, is really the blood of her grey-haired grandsire? 
Besides, although the charming murderess is all the rage to- 
day, the fascinating murderer may be all the rage to-morrow; 
and as it is, he is by no means extinct. Daheosy men, there- 
fore, who venture into society, must not only face all these 
fearful risks, but, to noble minds, the deeper er | of being 
themselves the objects of unjust suspicion. It will be very 
hard on a mild young gentleman, whose worst fault, perhaps, 
is a taste for innocent flirtation, to feel that, if he uffers negus 
to a highly-imaginative and romantic young lady, he will be 
taken for a cold-blooded poisoner, or, if he ventures remotely 
to hint at the pleasure it will give him to meet her by moon- 
light alone, for an assassin. 

It is heartily to be wished that the author of this silly story 
honestly believed these Messalinas and Borgias to be sketches 
from real lite. If all novelists of the same school shared this 
delusion, and had temerity or folly enough to confess it, there 
would be some chance of their being speedily laughed out of 
sensation into common sense. Nor do we think such an illu- 
sion by any means ag. A person who is determined 
to look at everything from a sensationist point of view can get 
melodrama out of a muffin. There is nothing, for instance, at 
all unnatural in Maggie Tulliver’s mistaking a very harmless 
gipsy for the Evil One; and though perhaps the majority of 
sensation novelists have less imagination than Maggie, and 
more experience, they have the advantage of a strong stimulus 
to invention supplied by their professional craving for what- 
ever will afford momentary excitement, however improbable 
and unreal. It would be a very welcome reductio ad absurdum 
of their theories if they took to rag A representing the fig- 
ments of an unduly stimulated brain for the results of actual 
observation. The sooner sensation is sent back to the con- 
genial atmosphere of Transpontine theatres the better. It is 
objectionable enough on esthetic grounds, for to dwell on the 
morbid and the exceptional is the most ignoble function of art. 
But it is, perhaps, still more objectionable on moral grounds. 
We do not merely mean that to invest a murderess with every 
charm of body and mind is, in the of Sydney Smith, 
to “gild the gallows, and raise up splendid associations in fa- 
vour of being h: .” Every Mr ee from without pre- 
supposes another from within, and (due allowance being made 
for the imitative instinct which impels men to copy crime, and 
which is often used as an argument against the publication of 

lice reports) there is not in human nature any impulse to 

reak the sixth commandment similar to those impulses which 
make it dangerous to trifle with other parts of the Decalogue. 
It is, indeed, true, that neither is there any innate impulse to 
suicide or robbery, as such, and yet that Goethe and Schiller 
managed respectively to make both these weaknesses for a time 
fashionable. But it would be hard to press this objection 
against writers who, whatever may be the similarity between 
their choice of a subject and that of Goethe and Schiller, can 
fairly plead that their treatment differs toto cao, and that they 
have therefore every claim to be treated as comparatively in- 
nocuous. Our objections are based on other grounds. Young 
people—and, indeed, = who are old enough to know bet- 
ter—readily take the r views of life from whatever novels— 
good, bad, or indifferent—they can get out of the circulating 
library. When, therefore, find murder going on as a mat- 
ter of course—not in the Archipelago, or the purlieus of White- 
chapel, but among the familiar scenes of their everyday life, 
the park, the opera, the ball-room—they unconsciously pro- 
portion their own moral standard to what they imagine to be 
the standard of so many of their neighbours, and think it « 
proof of Pharisaical ostentation to carry virtue to an unfa- 
shionable excess. It seems mere prudery and affectation to 
strain at the tenth commandment while your neighbour is 
swallowing the sixth, or to be squeamish about taking away & 
character where there are so many ready to take a li 
religious novel we find exactly the opposite extreme. It thun- 
ders whenever a Jew eats pork. The heaviest retribution vi- 
sits the slightest infringement of the moral code. Don’t Care 
is devour yy lions for putting out his tongue at his little sis- 
ter. In the Heirof yf'e—which is probably the most fa- 
vourable, and certainly the most popular specimen we could 
select of the semi-sectarian novel—Laura is dragged through 
endless misery and perplexity for concealing from her parents 
a sort of half engagement with Philip, based only upon the 
possible continuance of their mutual regard. We do not wish 
to defend her conduct, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that, from a broader point of view than that taken by Miss 
Yonge, the punishment is altogether disproportioned to the 
crime. However, this extreme—though, we think, decidedly 
objectionable—is, in Aristotelian phraseology, less opposed 
than the other to the true mean, and, far worthier in its ori- 

in, is in its results neither so pernicious nor so absurd.— 

nglish paper. 





SERVANTS IN PERSIA. 


My right-hand man and prime counsellor in all things, next 
tomy English servant , is Mehemet , one of the 
Gholaums, or government messe: of her esty’s mis- 
sion at Tehran. He is a fine fellow, and has his life on 
horseback. He accompanied poor Conolly and Stoddart on 
a~ — journey to Bokhara, and we are the best friends 
e world. 
He is said to be sixty years of age, but he looks scarcel 
thirty. He has perich bronzed ‘Dosteten, fine dark 


bright eyes, a good nose and mouth, and a wonderful 
He is as active as an acrobat, and as brave asalion. Very 





fierce when crossed, and very ready with his stick at all times, 
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In manners he is a curious mixture of the soldier and old wo- 
man. He is cruel, kind, rough, tender; his heart ia at once 
that of a conqueror and of a child) I love him—am an 
with him. He bores and he pleases me by turns. He is offi- 
cious in the wrong place, and in the right place. He is never 
sulky ; but he has a way of his own in doing things, and is 
not to be turned aside from his way. Other people say he is 
troublesome. He is proud of his office, and considers his func- 
tions of the utmost importance to the welfare of the world at 
large. Whenever we travel and rest for a day, he appears sub- 
lime in silks and shawls and bravery; so that it would be 
quite impossible to ask him to do anything but smoke out of 
my gold pipe: which he does with much zest and condescen- 
sion, flattering me adroitly and sententiously between every 

uff. He takes as much care of me as a grandmother, and in 
about the same sort of way. He doses me at all hours of the 
day with sweet tea, and pipes—of which he is himself ve 
fond; and he has me rubbed down and shampooed as muc 
as himself, —7 evening, to take off the stiffness of the day’s 
ride, though I do not want my joints pulled and twisted and 
cracked, and my muscles cate back into elasticity, as much 
as he does. My mind seems also under his charge as well as 
my personal safety. He gossips to me eternally, and tells me 
all sorts of fibs to put me in a good humour. 

And here, I must leave Mehemet Beg to take his ease in his 
gorgeous attire and continue his splendid smoke ; for the men- 
tion of shampooing and gossip forces me to describe a Persian 
bath and bath servants. 

A bath in the East, and especially in Persia, is usually the 
chief gossip-shop of acity. Folks go there as they go toa 
club in Europe. It is the great excuse of everybody. “T want 
togo to the bath,” is in Persia, what “ Brown’s business, you 
know, my dear!” or “The City!” is to truant husbands in 
England. People pass the whole day there. It is especially 
a ladies’ club and scandal shop. The Anderoon politics all go 
on at the bath, and the cruel murder of the Ameer was 
planned there. The looties and dandies called daily at the 
bath, if only for afew minutes. When a physician asks his 
patient if he has not been indulgiag too much in the warm 
bath, he means to inquire whether his nerves have not been 
shattered by debauchery. The warm bath is merely another 
word for dissipation ; it is, in fact, a stew. 

The bath is, perhaps, the principal feature of every-day life 
in Persia. A trumpet is blown early ip the morning, to an- 
nounce that it is heated, and many people use this fact as a 
pretext for sitting up all night carousing, lest they should 
oversleep themselves and not hear the sound. Folks go to the 
bath not because they want to get washed, but because they 
want to know the news of the town. If they wanted seriously 
to become clean—an idea, by the way, which never appears 
to enter into the imagination of yo! in Persia—the bath 
would be the very worst place oa could go to for the pur- 
pose. For, there exists an extraordinary notion among bath- 
men that a certain quantity of water can never become dirty. 
The bath, therefore, which is merely a huge tank filled with 
steam, and a reservoir for water, becomes glutted with abomi- 
nations, and the water grows as thick as pea-soup. Rats and 
black-beetles and horrible insects crawl about there; yet, in- 
expressibly filthy, foul and abominable as their baths are, the 
Persians watch over them with jealous care; the populace 
would probably rise in insurrection if a Christian were al- 
lowed to bathe there. The bath has almost a sacred charac- 
teramong them. They believe that it even cleanses from the 
impurity of sin. 

n spite of all the precautions taken to exclude strangers, I 
bave bathed in a public bath in Persia. It is a mixture of the 
Turkish and the Russian bath ; and notwithstanding the ma- 
nia for such things, which ap to have seized upon the 
town when I was last in London, I will venture to say that I 
did not like it. I had been travelling, and took it possibly at 
an unfavourable time. The sun blistered me, the bath 
flayed me. Every inch of my body was pealed of its skin 
with a species of currycomb, and I was so sore for many days 
that 1 could scarcely bear the contact of my shirt. But I am 
bound to confess that it has its gireieee. In the first place, 
the bathman is usually a wonderful fellow. The first thing 
which strikes one is his extraordin: indifference to the 
changes of atmosphere. He passes his life walking about on 
draughts, parboiled, and yet he is healthy and lives to be old. 
He is a good fellow, too; merry, cheerful, and witty. He 
adapts himself with wonderful ease and tact to the humour of 
his customers. He is like a musical box. You can put any 
tune you like into him, and he will go on playing it till you 
are tired of listening. He is the only bathman known to me 
who has really correct ideas about ———s He has, of 
course, a keen eye to his own interest, and is sure to resort to 
some laughable device for getting more than his due out of his 
customers. My bathman used gravely to apply to me always 
for new razors, alleging that my beard was so hard, it required 
“ new blade every time he shaved me; shaving being a part 

his duty. 

If I poe 1 only have forgotten my skinning (which I could 
not by any means), I am also bound to confess that I came out 
from the bath a very different man to the man I was when I 
went into it. Euro , after having lived for some time in 
Persia, become dilapidated, like the Persians themselves; and 
there is always something dilapidated about Persians. Men 
and horses, houses and walls, are never quite sound: there is 
always a crooked tumble-down look about them. In the hu- 
man body the effects of the climate and mode of life are pecu- 
liarly marked. The hair falls off, the teeth come out long be- 
fore thirty. The terrible results of fever show themselves in 
various ways. 

Now, it is the purpose and object of the Persian bath to 
erase all these blots of time and sickness from the person, and 
it succeeds in a very remarkable manner. To be sure the 
bald part of my head looks like a lump of gingerbread; but 
what hair I have appears not only to have b painted, but 
varnished too. Having resigned myself vely to the bath- 
man, I find that he has also played wonderful tricks with my 
eyebrows, and with my nose, and with my ears. My beard 
looks like that of a jomener of twenty-three. I am as- 
‘onished at my juvenile ap ce, when I survey it in a 
peasy looking’ gle which he offers me for the purpose, and 

have some difficulty in repressing a sudden desire to pay my 
addresses to my friend’s grand-daughter. 

Unfortunately there is no way of rubbing out crow’s feet 


have looked like an old coat turned and well brushed, but 
with something worn about the seams and button-holes. 
Alas! too, one’s feet get bulbous, and one’s hands look like 
unstarched muslin, and the flesh is no longer elastic. Never- 
theless, in the first blush of my triumphant exit from the bath, 
I would much rather that Reason had kept all these disagree- 
able truths to herself. Still, when I sum up my sensations 
calmly, I find I have been a considerable gainer, for although 
I am well aware that I came out of the bath much dirtier than 
I went into it—as one does always from a Turkish bath taken 
in Turkey—and that it has cost me two hours, part of my skin, 
and a headache, yet I know all the news of the town, and the 
bathman has flattered me so adroitly that I go away with a 
satisfactory idea of my own importance. 

The remarkable change I have noticed in my personal ap- 
pearance, was produ D gee 4 by the action of string and 
cobbler’s-wax on my 4 partly by the famous Persian hair- 
dye, the receipt for which I obtained, by the kindness of a 
medical friend, from the Shah’s Anderoon, and I will impart 
it, in the strictest confidence, to any member of the public 
who may choose to ask me for it; for it is too complicated and 
abstruse to be printed in a non-scientific journal. Let me re- 
turn, for the present, to my trusty retainer. 

Mehemet is a good man according to his lights. He 
would not 4 3 a drop of brandy, even when seized one day 
with cholera, on a wild mountain side, with no help near. 
Yet he had a peculiar horror of sickness, and took the simple 
remedy which I substituted out of my medicine-chest with 
tears of gratitude. His selfishness on ordinary occasions, and 
the wily ways in which he contrives to gratify it, are very 
amusing. If I pick out some nice shady place for breakfast 
before ‘he is hungry himself, he will shake his head gravely, 
and tell me that it is impossible to stop there. If I persist, he 
will immediately invent some extraordinary story about rob- 
bers, or wild beasts. Nothing will ever persuade him to or- 
der the breakfast until he is hungry himself. One day when I 
was riding a little too fast for him, and had disregarded a 
gentle hint he had given me to go slower, he dashed suddenly 
up to my bridle-rein, exclaiming, “Stop!” impressively, and 
looking wistfully round. We were on the wild frontier lands, 
and I knew that parties of marauding Kurds were moving 
about the country, so I halted, at once, unbuckled my holsters, 
and shading my eyes with my hand, tried to find out from 
what quarter danger might be expected. Meantime, the 
Gholaum took out his pipe, lighted it, and deliberately smoked 
it out. Then asking me for a draught of cold tea, he rode on 
without further comment. 

Meshed Kerrim (the Pilgrim Kerrim) is a very different sort 
ot person. He is my Nozzir, or chief servant. He is a fine 
man, of grave imposing a ce, and of solemn speech— 
nothing would induce him to smile, or to speak three sentences 
consecutively. The man is a cheat, but a serious respectable 
sort of cheat—the most provoking and irritating cheat of all. 
Money entrusted to him for the expenses of the road always 
disappears in some unac tabl . His t 
never balance, and he seems to consider it extraordinary that 
any one should expect them to balance. Here follows a ver- 
batim report of a conversation respecting ten pounds which I 
gave to him. 

“What! More money again to-day, Kerrim! What have 
you done with the money you had yesterday?” 

Kerrim, bowing abjectly, sideways, and with a face of pre- 
ternatural solemnity, answers, “I have lent it.” 

“To whom ?” 

Kerrim vaguely, as if not understanding the question, “I 
was in the service of Mr. Smith for fifteen years.” 





the ten pounds I gave you yesterday. What have you done 
with it?” 

“T have got it in my bosom.” 

“Then why do you ask for more?” 

“ Because there is none left. By Allah and all the prophets, 
there is none left.” 

“Then why did _ say you had it in your bosom *” 

“What should I have said ?” 


anywhere else, give some account of it ?” 


“T have served Mr. Smith fifteen years.” 
This is all the account I ever got of my ten pounds. 


enter first after dinner, with pipes. 


an Armenian among them. This cook is a Pole. 
job to catch him when one wants to have dinner. 


boil till called for. 


appetite and a very 


pointment when we sat down to dinner, an 


“Ista” in it, and my host looking at me curio’ 
I would do with it. 
peared to entertain a positive enmity tow 
rather this — my host’s kind face wore a very discon 
certed look. “lam 

dinner, for I have nothing else p 


own cook, who told me that you never ate an 
this. Though I thought it an I did my 
tify you.” 


“ May the grave of his grandfather be defiled,” said I. 


d taste, 





and wrinkles. The skin is the tell-tale. “tt we rub it off, it 
= again, and is as true an index of time as a sun-dial. 

nose likewise is as true as the dial’shand. IfI could have 
got a new nose, and a new complexion, and new knees, and 


quite a jaunty gentleman—a little too semi-circular about the 
collar and waistcoat, perhaps, and rather fishy about the eyes ; 
but still I migbt have | muster by twili 

said all cats are grey, My friend’s granddaught 
ing very young indeed) have had a sort of sensation at my a) 
pearance, as if she beheld a merman, or some 
hot exactly make out. 


ter might (be- 


“tho 
Bat after al), perhaps, I should only 


she could | in 


My servants have strange morals. 
| halting near a 





nity of taking them from anybody else ?” 


| arvellous vanity and ingenious lying are the chief char- 
t, when it is acteristics of Persian servants. A servant who disappeared 
| from his party on a journey, created so much anxiety that 
search was made for him, and he was at length found halting 

illager was 
g his horse to water, a second was washing his feet, a 


t comfort at a neighbouring village. One vil 


“ Well, well; I know that, but that is nothing to do with 


“The truth. If you have got the money in Four bosom or 


There are endless quarrels about precedence, between my 
servants and those of a gentleman who is travelling with me. 
They have serious fights among themselves as to who shall 


The Persians are essentially a dirty people, and Persian ser- 
vants are dirtier than the rest of their countrymen. I am 
obliged, therefore, to have a Christian cook—for there is no 
trusting a Persian artist, and Persian servants will not have 
He is the 
boldest rider I ever saw, and seems quite unconscious of dan- 
ger, though his horses have not a leg to stand upon. He is 
always galloping about at a furious pace, and there is ~~ a 

en 
caught, he is a pleasant, good-humoured, tumble-down sort of —_ as craters, occupy two-fifths of the surface of the moon. 
fellow, whose only idea of cooking is to cram as much meat | Oni 

and vegetables into a tin pot as it will hold, and then let it 
He serves this mess half raw, or done to 
rags, as the case may be, in the saucepan in which it was 
cooked, and calls it “ Istu.” Upon this dainty fare I had dined 
for some ten or twelve days, and was rather wishing for a 
change of diet when I got to Erzeroom. It was with a keen 
agreeable expectation, therefore, that I 
P to avail ‘myself of an invitation to dine with the 
agent of the great Greek commercial house of Ralli, in the 
capital of Armenia. But great was my surprise and disap- 
straight before 
me on a dish I saw my eternal black saucepan, with the 
y to see what 
Seeing that I did nothing, and that I ap- 
this dish, or 


sorry,” said he, “ you do not like the 

re . Fearing you might 
not like such simple fare as 1 could offer you, I consulted your 
g but 
to gra- 


“ Suppose,” says one of them in areasoning tone, as we are 

i : “Suppose any one were to kill 
me, or I were to kill anybody—I want a horse, fine ciothes, a 
hew toes without any gout in them, I might have passed for| gun. Why should I not have them if I can get the opportu- 


third was brushing his boots, and others were preparing for 
him a sumptuous meal. He had artlessly declared that he was 
an emissary of the commander-in-chief. He was a little con- 
fused by the sudden appearance of his master, but soon be- 
came composed, and readily satisfied the people that his mas- 
ter was a humble friend whoYhad ridden that day forty miles 
-- the rain for the purpose of showing him respect and atten- 
on. 

I conclude with a little incident which matches the mistake 
related in Mr. Benjamin Disraeli’s “ Tancred,” of the Eastern 
servants who drank up all their master’s blacking, supposing 
it to be wine: One day, when I was travelling, the baggage- 
mules and most of the servants had gone on, and we saw them 
in the distance winding in a long train towards a mountain 
pass. The morning breeze brought the tinkling of their bells 
faintly towards us. But suddenly Ameem, our chief muleteer, 
cantered rapidly back. Some idevile, he said, had got loose 
among the bageage, and were endeavouring to destroy it by 
explosion. Harry told me demurely, however, and with that 
wonderful com d of count peculiar to an English 
servant, “It’s some of them there porter-bottles a bustin’ again, 
sir, I dessay. They—the Pussians I means—was all a prayin’ 
round two on ’em as went off yesterday, and would have it as 
they was gin (Ghin-demon). ut I told °em there worn’t no 
gin there, and that quieted ’em.” 


SUNRISE ON THE MOON. 


It is well known that some new and remarkable facts con- 
nected with the physical constitution of the moon have been 
revealed by the telescope within the last few years; the lunar 
surface has been measured and mapped by several observers, 
and its features laid down with as much exactness as if the 
subject of delineation was some mountainous region of our 
own planet. The moon's surface presents a wondrous scene 
of lofty isolated heights, craters of enormous volcanoes, ram- 
parts, and broad plains that look like the beds of former seas, 
and present a remarkable contrast to the rugged character of 
the rest of the surface. That what we look upon are really 
mountains and mountainous ranges is sufficiently evident from 
the fact, that the shadows they cast have the exact proportion, 
as to length, which they ought to have from the inclination of 
the sun’s rays to their position on the moon’s surface. 
_ The convex outline of the moon, as turned towards the sun, 
is always circular, and nearly smooth; but the opposite bor- 
der of the enlightened part, instead of being an exact and 
sharply defin a, is always observed to be extremely 
rugged, and indented with deep recesses and prominent points. 
The mountains near the border cast long black shadows, as 
they should evidently do, inasmuch as the sun is rising or set- 
ting to those parts of the moon. But as the enlightened ed 
gradually advances beyond them, or, in other words, as the 
sun to them altitude, their shadows shorten; and at the 
full moon, when all the light falls in our line of sight, no 
shadows are seen, By micrometrical measurement of the 
length of the shadows, the heights of the more conspicuous 
mountains can be calculated. Before the year 1850, the heights 
of no fewer than one thousand and ninety-five lunar moun- 
tains had been computed, and amongst them occur all degrees 
of altitude up to nearly twenty-three thousand feet—a height 
exceeding, by more than a thousand feet, that of Chimborazo 
in the Andes, It is a remarkable circumstance that the range 
of lunar Apennines, as they have been called, present a long 
slope on one side, and precipices on the other, as in the Him- 
alaya Mountains. During the increase of the moon, its moun- 
tains ap as small points or islands of light beyond the ex- 
treme edge of the enlightened part, those points being the 
summits illuminated by the sunbeams before the intermediate 
plain ; but gradually, as the light advances, they connect them- 
selves with it, and appear as prominences detached from the 
i (Herschel’s “ Outlines of Astronomy,” p. 758, 
The moon, unlike the earth, has many isolated mountains, 
that is to say, mountains not connected with a group or chain 
—the mountain named Tycho, which has the appearance of a 
sugar-loaf, is an example of this. The uniformity of aspect 
which the lunar mountains for the most part present is a sin- 
gular and striking feature. They are wonderfully numerous, 
especially towards the southern portion of the disc, occupying 
= the larger part of the mvon’s surface, and are, as Sir 
ohn Herschel remarks, almost universally of an exactly cir- 
cular or cup-shaped form, fore-shortened, however, into ellip- 
ses towards the limb. The larger of these elevations have for 
the most part flat plains within, from which a small steep co- 
nical hill rises centrally. They offer, indeed, the very type of 
the true volcanic character, as it may be seen in the crater of 
Vesuvius, and in a map of the volcanic districts of the Campi 
Phlegrai or the Puy de Dome, but with the remarkable pecu- 
liarity, that the bottom of the crater is, in many instances, 
very deeply depressed below the general surface of the moon, 
the internal depth being often twice or three ti the exter- 
nal height. It has been computed that profound cavities, re- 








e of the most remarkable of these formations is fifty-five 
miles in diameter; and to give some idea of its magnitude, 
the late Professor Nichol used to say that, could a visitor ap- 
proach it, he would see rising before him a wall of rock twelve 
hundred feet high, like the precipices of Schiballion in Perth- 
shire; and on mounting this height, would look down a decli- 
vity or slope of thirteen thousand feet, to a ledge or terrace, 
and below this would see a lower deep of four thousand feet 
more: a cavity a therefore, the height of Mont Blanc, 
and large enough to hold that mountain besides Chimborazo 
and Teneriffe. , the lunar crater, called Saussure, is ten 
thousand feet in depth. These etaunting calculatious are 
founded on the observation of the sun’s light falling on the 
edge, and illuminating the side of these gigantic depths. The 
Dead the greatest known depression on the earth, is thir- 
teen hundred and forty feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
- | nean. 

Strie or lines of light, which appear like ridges, radiate 
from many of these enormous craters, and might be taken for 
lava-currents, streaming outwards as they do in all directions, 
like rays. The ridges that stream from the mountain called 
Tycho seem to be formed of matter that has greater power of 
reflecting light than the rock around it; the crater named 
Copernicus is equally distinguished by these nee. The 
ridges, in some instances, cross like a wall both valleys and 
elevations, and traverse the plains as well as the rocky slopes 
of the lunar mountains ; from which fact, and from the great 
distances they extend, it would seem that they are not such 
lava-streams as have flowed, for example, from Etna. It has 
been supposed that a force acting, as it were, centrifugally or 
explosively, and therefore differently from the force to which 
we attribute the upheaval of mountain-chains upon the earth, 
has formed the lunar craters, and overspread the adjacent sur- 
face with the ri or rays in question, 

In Professor Phillips’s recent contributions to a Report an 
the Physical Aspect of the Moon, he notices another class of 
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and Plato. The last exhibits | most in e case in old age, they disappear 
i The habits of these bipeds ‘in respect of food also 


I certainly have seen them y eat and | have never been delineated with ee to “ accuracy: 





June 
a 1-| blunders incidental to those who write in haste. We are 
further told that “trustworthy au’ matters are 


not at every one’s elbow.” The arms of Denmark, especially 


I cannot believe | there is “ a deficiency of heraldic in our artists,” 
ry little nourish- = of the Danish arms in an illustrated n is “an 


drink, but in such very small quantities, 


ng elevated above the other. Professor 


ewspaper 
rtion.” A plate of the arms of Denmark forms the frontis- 


a| piece to this little work ; under the arms are suspended the 
of| two collars of knighthood, the D brog (or Danish banner 
in the | of Waldemar) and the Elephant; and we find that the cross 


ust observe that the large den, of which we command 
is only a part, and, I should conceive, a small 
across and through the old | their dwelling. They can leave it by large 

ifts | wall and closed by an ingenious contrivance, 


mentions a group of 
ppalus, and he traces a 
crater of the latter mountain. All the rills appear to be rifts 


el rills about Campanus | view, 
that forcibly re- | suspended 





from the collar of the order in this plate is not that 


ver. I should| of the order of the Dannebrog, but the picture of one worn 


or deep fissures resembling crevasses of a glacier ; they cast | minds me of our old traditions about the 
strong shadows from oblique light, and even acquire bright- | pronounce them to be beavers, 

. Their breadth appears to be | not a biped, and, also, that the 
only a few hundred teet or yards. The mountain Gassendi is | altogether extinct. 


did I not know the beaver was 


ness on one edge of the cavity. genus is extremely rare, if not 


by Queen Dagmar. We confess to a smile on discovering 
thereby that a clever man may stumble with the most “ trust- 
worthy authorities at one’s elbow,” and also on reading the 


than that | author’s acknowledgment that the “ misapprehension was dis- 
of clue to | covered too late to be amended.” 

of eating in our pre-| _ A thousand years ago, to speak in round numbers, we wed- 
lected a store of pro-| ded with the e. An English princess, Emma, was the 
thither at stated times ; | Wife of Frode the Sixth of Denmark, and their great-grandson, 


remarkable for rough terraces and ridges within the rings} However, the fact of their having other chambers 
which form the crater. In the interior area there are central | whi gi 
elevations of rocky character, which are brought into view by | their feeding habits, I think they are shy 
the gradual change in the direction of the incident solar rays | sence, and having, probably by night, 
as the lunar day advances. In Lord Rosse’s magnificent re-| visions in some inner apartment, repair 
ecting telescope, the flat bottom of the crater, called Alba-|and you know, my dear, other and 
tegnius, is seen to be strewed with blocks not visible in in-|1 feeding 

; while the exterior of another volcanic | in 


which our windows command 


higher classes of beings 
times to satisfy the crav- 


Gorm, also married an English princess, with a name we have 
lately been accustomed to think was Danish, ars Thyra, 
granddaughter of Alfred the Great. This English Thyra was, 

i 


am confirmed in this view from having continually ob- | 0D the other hand, grandmother of that King Sweyn who 


stillus) is scored all over with deep gullies ra- 
diating towards its centre. served, at certain stated hours of the day (not so punctual, by 
The phenomena to which we have now briefly adverted are | the way, as one could desire, 


to establish so interesting a 
regarded as decisive marks of volcanic force, and the apparent | theory ; but, at all events, never less than three times a 


over to Kent, devastated the coast, left a name to 
district, and bequeathed his son Canute to rule everything but 


day), | the tides, which Canute knew were subject to other influences 
t of | than his. 


absolute repose of the moon’s surface at the present time, | all the individuals of our collection assemble, 
affords a remarkable contrast to the violent action of which it | one of the side doors, with a certain eager exp 
must have been the scene in bygone times. r 
The reader need not be reminded that our knowledge is t 
limited to one hemisphere or face of the moon, in consequence | malcule with which the fluid in which they 
of the period of its rotation upon its axis corresponding with 


thinking, denotes appetite. 
$, on the other hand, that they subsist on the ani- 


There were no other intermarri between the two 
ples till Philippa of Lancaster, in 1402, was betrothed to 
the Ninth, great-nephew of the renowned Margaret, surnamed 
Dagmar, or “ Day-bright,” on whose brows had rested the 


lid to live on| triple diadem of Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Philipps 


For my part, I think they are far too so! 
the period of its revolution round the earth. cule. 

Do they sleep? I believe they do—pro 
when they are shrouded from our view, 
nesé, and partly by a curious contrivance of ) 
who place a sort of thick screen before our win- 

guard themselves from our inspec’ 
Not that they sleep all the night ; for long after they have 
thus closed themselves in, we hear them ceaselessly chattering 
in their strange fashion, and sometimes making rude attempts 


A MODERN VIVARIUM. 
Letter from Miss Aquaria Stickleback to Miss Fluminia| dows, evi 


My Dearest FiLvumrnia,—Here we are, del 
in our sweet little hermitage—such a bijou o 


was one of the daughters of our Henry the Fourth. The be- 
rothal was performed with much ceremony at Berkhamp- 
kx. | Stead, whose royal ruins have recently become the property of 
Earl Brownlow. The bride was nine, the bridegroom five 
years her senior. She was kept at home four years longer. 
At the mature age of thirteen she set forth, roy: atten: 

to take her place at the head of the house of Eric, but she had 
a long wayfaring before she reached her destination. Above 
two months were consumed in crossing the sea between Nor- 


ot | folk and Helsingborg, and on the 26th of October, 1406, the 
q.| truly young couple were made one, in the cathedral of the 
(a then metropolis of Sweden, quaint and ancient Lund. 


g of birds—at which times the sides 

ilt as it is, literally vibrate with the soun 
But I feel sure they do sleep, for I once saw one of them 

male), in broad daylight, extend himself at full length, shut 
his eyes, and remain perfectly still for several minutes, except 
that he uttered at regular intervals a soft sound, something 
the snop of dear old Admiral Chub, as he takes his 
nner nap, with his head up-stream ‘ 
The mechanical ingenuity of these creatures is astonishing. 
The ground of their apartment is strewn with a soft substance, 
of close texture and many colours, really 

retty as a bed of anacharis, and the who! 
ngenious contrivances to support their ungainly forms when 
they are at rest. I should be at a loss to guess how they could ae te yefend 
‘ace | produce such things, had I not observed that they show some beak persce, Cone 
ingenuity in the use of a pair of large— egi 


“multum in parvo,” papa calls it. Believe me, except 
r the loss of your society, darling,I do not at all regret hav- 
left our spacious mansion under the banks of Trent. 
know that ill-natured people will say that we were com- 
by straitened circumstances to contract our establishment. 
Fluminia will not listen to such malicious whispers: It 
will be enough for her to receive my assurance that we all of | gj 
us prefer such a snug, cosy, compact little place as this, 

we could desire: excellent water 


is after. | done 


e find here everythi 
—so like that which we have been accustomed to, that we 
could almost believe it came from the same source ; 
and close at hand; considerable variet 
, considering the small extent of our domain; delight- 
ful shelter from the heat of the sun, and 
his rays, when the weather is cold. 


_ =< ee came Regent, bylaw. On one 


Our English Princesses have not been fortunate in their 
Scandinavian alliances ; and no one of them merited the hard 
destiny which befell them. Northern poets, however, have 

Philippa justice, and she is spoken of as Eric’s good an- 
gel and the beloved of the North; a little ste to meddle 
with politics, yet never interfering without uns those 
for whose wel she had entered on mediation. Her way- 
ward husband was often absent, and in his absence she be- 

jion, he dered forth in 
disguise as far as Jerusalem, and was nearly ee by the 
Sultan, who, by Low J him, lost a ransom. In that ebsence 
oe successfully against the 

Holsteiners ; and 





she been content with the tri- 


D 
ins, umph all would have been well, but she sent the Danish fleet 


which pleases us most in our present situation, in- 
deed the thing which above all decided us in choosi i 
led opportunities it gives us of st 
creatures of the highest interest to the 


ard clumsy, but flappers furnish 
claws, such as the beaver is said to have 
had, and to have used with such dexterity. 


locale, is the unexam y 
But I cannot stay to describe the many wond 


the habits of a race o 


to attack Stralsund, in which enterprise it was destroyed. 
Eric on his return forgot his wife’s victory, remembered 


erful results of | the defeat, and Philippa with a cruelty which is 


lovers of natural history. I mean the family that Dr. Gudgeon | ¢), 
describes in his lectures under the rather repulsive name of | ¢j. 
aring that he only knows them by their 
two propensities—that of walking on two feet, and that of Magaz 
devouring fish! “Horrible, my dear, if true; but the dear good | tions. 
creature has been deceived 


e instinctive sagacity of these curious beings—their artifi 
al light, their artificial music, &c. I am pi 

for the “ Trent and Humber Illustrated 
ine,” which will contain the result of all my observa- 


the ‘last ‘cular, I am sure ; | VOR RR will pass at once to the great Epidermis question, as 


for I have watched their habits now for many weeks, indeed 
1 am in almost daily contact with them; but I can safely say | y 
(and so you may tell the Doctor), that they evince not the}, 


“ Bibes vorax,” decl 


I mentioned above the fact that in the female of the “ bipes 
orax,” the lower part of the body is shrouded 


Se eeeghs 


to have hastened her death. nd has, we k, been free 
with this story. It is certain the English Queen of the 
North died of the consequence of giving birth to a still-born 
heir to the three crowns, after a married life of nearly a quar- 
ter of a century—in 1430. 

In earlier times, Scotland and Scandinavia had made 
matches in which the royal blood of England went for some- 
thing. Thus, the daughter of Henry the Third, 


x- | married the Scots Alexander, and their daughter 


bly huxuriant epidermis, or outer skin, which 


test indications of a desire to eat fish. tends over the whole form, except the head and the extremity 


ur cottage commands a close and clear view of the inte- 
or family of these strange crea- 
on purpose. At first, I confess, 
being so near them, especially as they seemed 
to be actuated by a sort of stupid curiosity about us, and 
would put their great heay 
dows and look at us by the 
fish before! But I soon found that, in spite of their enormous 
tly harmless ; and no tfear now 
eartily interested and amused by height 


ling scale under the 
y realise the possibilit 
ure to cover itself w 
tesque a manner; and 
resemblance to the simplicity of leaves or 


rior of the abode of a grof this is not an epidermis at all, but an ex- 
covering, which their instinct teaches them 
to form out of the leaves of the trees or grass of the field, to 


adie chenn to aur tn, (eee themselves from the cold, to which they are liable in 


they had never seen a en I think of my own feelings on this subject,—of the 


sim beautiful, and convenient covering with which nature 
vided me, of the excusable pri 
of the season and the prime of my youth, I dis 
t sunlight,—I confess 
any creature being taught by 
in so curious and cumbrous and 
cannot say I can trace the sli 


I will endeavour to describe some of them. First of all, 
they really are, as Dr. G. always told us—bipeds. Conceive a} nat 
young willow-tree, such as those which you have about your 

lace in such numbers, split up half-way from the ground, 
and the two lower portions fitted with joints, and endowed 


espoused 
Eric the Second of Norway, and became the mother of that 
“ Maiden of Norway” whom Edward the First had destined, 
but in vain, for the bride of his weak son and successor. That 
marriage with Eric brought the Hebrides under the Scottish 
Crown for an annual — of a hundred marks. The 
Scottish kings got shamefully in arrear with their rent, and 
after disputes which threatened to end in bloodshed, a marri- 

teak pines between James the Third of Scotland and 
Senguet, the daughter of Christian the First. By the mar- 

treaty, all arrears of the rent of the Hebrides were can- 
celled, and Christian pledged the Orkney and Shetland Isles 
to Scotland, for the payment of his daughter's — The 
dowry was not paid, and the pledge is unred ; buts 
native Udaller has signified oped inly, in a book we re- 
viewed some time since, that if England be not more tolerant 
of old Orkney privileges, the islands will strike colours and 


female | P® allegiance to kings beyond the sea! 


wer of moving (stumping, | should say) heavily the colour or the form of the outer cov 


and laboriously over the ground, and you have some idea of 


movements of a biped. There is, of course, he male, tee, who cwtainly has on cuter con 


of a very different form, shows no sym 


ill the Princess Anne married George of Denmark, Eng- 
| and had no more alliances with the North, but we once n 
that consummation. Christina, the ter of 


ex- | *pproached 
Christian the Second, and widow of two Dukes,—of Milan 


none of the ease and grace, the smoothness and rapidity, of 
our movements. This arrangement of the lower parts o 
body (putting me in mind of those frightful neighbours of yo’ 
the rats, to whom, by the way, papa thinks they 
would seem at first sight to be confined to the males; but 
feel quite sure it is not so. In the female this arrangement is 


traneous: he never changes it, as I can assert after the 
and seems insensible and indifferent to it altoge- 
urs, | ther. eo Oelee Oe ee Se 

possess the highest interest; in fact, it oc- 
her attention all day long. Her flappers are busy with 
e scraps and portions of 


ER Se 


and of Loraine-and-Bar, was wooed proxy for Henry the 
Eighth ; but this daughter of Den was witted as 
well as sh: hted, and declined the royal offer, on the 
ground that ad only one head and wanted to keep it! 


the = from the North came the offer of Eric, son of the great 


indeed concealed by a singular exuberance of the epidermis, 


it at all hours. The male, by 
or outer skin—which hangs over it in a profusion of folds— 


way, never seems to know what to do with his 


ustavus, to Elizabeth, who combined incivility and coquetry 


in | With her ultimate refusal of that Lovelace royal wooers. 


Ym pee en tee 

groups, at wor g, apparen! 

io ing it about; showing it to one another 
each other, their 


on the whale timer” 


about which I shall speak more at len resently ; but tha 
it does exist, I have a doubt. “Pp . ‘ 
As far then as I can gather from studying the habits of the 
male, these lower limbs, or legs, as papa calls 
of use only for motion ; at other times they 
that I can discover, and the poor creature seems to find them 


them, seem to be | tion, and an incessant chattering 
When I bear them thus (con 7 


| To the most romantic which the | Eric ulti- 
mately contracted, Mr. Nichols does not allude, though out of 
the “Arabian Nights” there is nothing in the loving way to 
which it bears resemblance. : 
To land, our James the First brought the Danish bride 


Teal Anne, whom he had wooed and wedded in her own country, 


sadly in the way, tucking them u 
out, and doubling them up under 
upright, as he reposes in the most grotesque wa 


ing them | lover of 
y remains | jowest classes 
y you can) learn much from them at these 
ference to this question, that the 
the epidermis of the female are quite 
colours, new shapes, new ornaments from head 
day, and sometimes two or three times a da 
creatures evidently think that we are admiring them all the 


does not disdain to learn even from the 
scale of creation,and I doubt not I should 


And now for a most extraordinary fact, and one which you 
will find it difficult to believe; but I have ascertained it be- 
yond # doubt. These creatures exist, live, and, in their strange 

enjoy life—twithout water. 
us, my dearest Fluminia, who cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of existing for a minute out of our dear native element, 
this is indeed marvellous. Papa says, that he believes they 
live in a fluid of their own, invisible to our eye, possibl 
very fluid which used to disturb our 
sudden and violent 
This may be so; an 
course be different from ours. The fact cannot be ascertained 
perfectly until the progress of science has enabled our anato- 
mists to make a thorough investigation, with a view to throw 
testify that they have no gills. 


every 
e vain ple 


uminia, come to us soon: come and enjoy 
with us at once the delicious indulgences of our charming re- 
scientific research, for which the re- 
markable creatures I have attempted to describe afford a seem- 
inexhaustible subject. 
your fin, and remain, 
Your attach 


em in large bubbles. | ; 





light on this point. I can 
the younger males, indeed, I see what I may cal 
of nature to throw out something of the sort; but, 
enough, while these 

some whose epiderm 
towards the eyes, serving no 


DANISH AND BRITISH INTERMARRIAGES. 
When Mr. Nichols has a subject to his liking, f 
y lie as ours do, in the case of Wie Be Ste BOD Sm nie: ~ 
ey invariably turn upward | affect to amuse, but to instruct. The amusers of the public 
the | have already put forth “ ephemeral brochures” replete with 


sara 


purpose but to embarrass 


and conducted, spite of storms and suspected witches, to Scot- 
land. Adie Gi extate Sanne eae in — the 
ple here called 's especial residence in 

nmark House, which before and since the Danish 's 
w | death has been known by the name of the Protector 
set, “ et he ee | saw its (the original) building com- 

.” Itis worthy of being noted that when her brother 
Christian the Fourth came over here to visit his sister in 1614, 
he dined at an ordinary in Aldgate, and then drove to the 
Strand “in a hackney coach.” 

Between Prince George of Hanover and Prince George of 
Denmark, the Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, chose or 
cepted the latter; but of the fruitful union no child survi 
The marriage which gives cousinship, though remote, to 

resent Prince and of Wales, was that of the unbappy 

nien, he younsnts Geaaes of Senge Svs © 
oa Sacee of tes tnentioge sn, grandmother of 
of the chi was 
Prince Christian of Denmark, the father of our recent roys! 
bride. 


Two of our Princes stand on record as having declined of 
avoided these northern alliances,— , Henry of Agiz- 
court, when Prince of Wales, and William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, son of George the Second. The Duke would hardly 
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have known how to extricate himself but for the wit of Sir 
Robert Walpole, who advised him te his willingness 
if his royal father would entertaiz a willingness to 
bestow a handsome “settlement” This course proved ef- 


fective. 

Finally, William's brother Frederick left a posthumous 
child, Caroline Matilda, who wedded with Prince, afterwards 
King, Christian the Seventh. She was even more unhappy in 
Denmark than her Aunt Louisa had been ; and on a chargeof 
being on too intimate terms with Count Struensee, who was 
beheaded, would probably have fared ill, but for the interven- 
tion of her brother corns the Third, in consequence of which 
she was permitted to a draw ai Zell. i beta 
took up the exaggerated story, and yelled rhymed lies through 
our highways; and Walpole sneered at the bad taste of thea- 
trical ages vay who could play “Hamlet” before royalty,—a 
piece in which one of the heroines is “an adulterous Queen 
of Denmark !” 

Our present Princess of Wales was born at Copenhagen, in 
1844, and furnished with six baptismal names. A quotation 


is really the only proof of a marriage upon which Mr. J. A. 
G. Campbell can rely we have no means of judging; but it 
pela | is not a strong one. As to any presumption arisi: 
from cohabitation, it is very much weakened, if not negatived, 
by the fact that one of the children, born in 1796, is found to 
have been registered as the son of Captain James Campbell 
and “Mrs. Eliza Maria Blanchard,” the grandmottier’s origi- 
nal name. The petitioner, Charles William Campbell, “ offers 
on his part to produce an extract from the parish register of 
Chipping-Sodbury” establishing a former marri tween 
iss Blanchard and a Mr. Ludlow, and to 
Fen that this gentleman did not die till Janu 





































ary, 1784, hav- 
ig executed a will in 1783. There is nothing new in the dis- 
covery of the former ; the doubt ores as to the ce- 
lebration of the latter in Mr. Ludiow’s lifetime. The simple 
question is whether this essential allegation can be made out 
to the satisfaction of a Court, Suapenng Set this is done, all 
the offsp of the union contracted with James Campbell in 
1782 are, of course, illegitimate; and among them William 
John Lambe Campbell, the father of J. A.G. Campbell of 


from a letter (; tly a private one) written in the summer | Glenfalloch. 
of 1862, by Sir John Bo says, “The young Prince saw| Such are the slight foundations upon which the inheritance 
her first Germany ily, hie presence not being an-| of ancient titles, princely castles, and estates which include 


nounced to her. The Prince afterwards met her at the 
Duchess of Cambridge’s villa, near Frankfort, and the impres 
sion made was deep and lasting.” Of this scrap of gossip, the 
first sentence is absurd and mischievous. We place no belief 
in it. Sir John was, doubtless, deceived. manliness of 
character ig taken from the lover who is described as 


some of the finest parts of Scotland, ultimately rest. A very 
simple precaution would have left no room for this lawsuit. 

Had Captain James Campbell possessed 
to — the ceremony of marriage before the birth of his son 
Will which did not take place till 1790, Taymouth Castle 
and the Black Mount, with all their domains and deer forests, 
“ stealthily” peeping at his future and unconscious lady ; but | spreading over Perthshire and Argyleshire, would have passed 
there was no lack of manliness, we may be assured, in any | to his grandson without a murmur from any one. The latter 
step of the courtship made by him who is now the husband of | was ks described in the Peerages as heir-presumptive to 
the lady for whom, as we once before remarked, there is a| the Breadalbane property, and as the late marquis had reach- 
homage of love im every English home. ed the age of 66, he was not likely to be supplanted by an 
However, of tee ore this is the only item in a book full | heir-apparent. Still, justice must be done, and the rightful 
of solid and serious historical matter ; and which not only well | heir ascertained by a rigorous application of legal tests. We 
serves as & compendium of Danish history, but which renders | are too apt, perhaps, to feel something like indi n where 
xpectations are disappointed by operation of law. It 


intelligible, in a few words, even that lexing matter—the e 
Schleswig-Holstein question.— Review of Nichols’ “ Family Al-|is natural and reasonable compassion should be excited 
liances nmark and Great Britain.” by the failure of such hopes, but the persons to blame are 
those who violate the plain conditions upon which alone the 
rights of property can be guaranteed by the State to their 
issue. There would be no equity in relaxing the general rule 
by virtue of which, in cases like the present, the acts or omis- 
ons of the fathers are visited upon their children. Nor is the 
hardship in this instance one which calls for any peculiar sym- 
pathy. The t under which both the Messrs. Campbell 
claim is highly anomalous, if not epee | to public policy ; 
and whichever may be the lawful Earl and proprietor of Tay- 
mouth is so far removed from the Breadalbane stock that he 
is virtually a stranger in blood.— Times. 





THE BREADALBANE ROMANCE. 


An Earidom with a rental of £50,000 per annum is now the 
subject of competition between two claimants, neither of 
whom can have been brought up with any expectation of 
succeeding to it. When the late Marquis of bane died 
at in November last, leaving no issue, and no male 
relatives capable of inheriting from him in the ordi course 
of descent, there were persons who took it for granted that 
the title of Breadalbane was lost for ever to the \Campbells. 
A glance at the Peerage, however, would have corrected this 
apanien. It is true that the English uisate, 

1831, as well as the Earldom of Ormelie, co 
Marquis at the same time, and the Barony of Breadalbane, 
which he had held since 1806, became extinct upon that event. 


—ennnhie~ae,, 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


It is hard for a cock to be beaten on his own dunghill, but 
that is just what has happened to Napoleon the Third. That 
But an older Earidom, Viscountcy, and Barony, vested in the | potentate made Paris his own, gutted and demolished, rebuilt 
same any in the reign of Charles II., were saved by a pecu-jand embellished it, after his own square and line, apple-pie 
liar clause in the patent from a similar extinction. This pa-| taste, and he really had some right to say, Parisis mine. It 
tent was dated on the 13th of A 1681 (though it was| was a sor | however, like old feudal ones, where no- 
ence as from the 28th of thought of asking the lady’s consent; for Napoleon III. 


Paris his own, Mom Se f such preliminary. The lad 
e an , Viscount Campbell of Tay | is spirited, and resents the li es that have been taken wi 
and Paintland, and Lord Glenorchy, Benederaloch, Ormelie,| her. And so Paris will have none clad in Imperial livery to 
and Weik. Ali these Scotch honours were limited in the patent 


be her representatives. Be they merchants, judges, generals, 
to that one of his sons whom the father might or chamberlains, the Parisians will have none of them if they 


wear the eagle stamp. An Orleanist, a Red Republican, any 
one is welcome to them, provided he has no court braiding 


tail male, with several remainders over, one of which was to 
e effect of such an instru- 


was and bears no official dust upon his feet. 

Earl's lineal ts, in case there should be any persons| It is to be feared that the French Government knew how 

answering the description of his heirs male. et anioge. mare bey its efforts to i the capital by embellish- 
has now arisen. The first Earl of Breadalbane e: ments had failed, for M. de y, the Home Minister, con- 


himself as if in an enemy’s country. General F 
in Mexico could not have taken more rough, and soldierlike, 
and ineffectual precautions against the enemy than Count 
Persigny did aguinst the Parisians when he entered upon the 
electoral campaign. The independent elector was not allowed 
to speak in the press or on the walls. Hustings there are none. 
But even committees were Freer vernment de- 
nounced M. Thiers without M. Thiers being able to reply. But 
in the capital the ballot is perforce a reality, however ballo® 
boxes may be tampered with by the provincial mayors. For 
very shame the Parisian elector took upon himself to answer 
M. de Persigny for M. Thiers, ont the ponngaran of the First 
Napoleon is sent to the Chamber to lead a Parliamentary op- 


John, the eldest son, but upon the death of this third John 
Earl of Breadalbane the strange limitation which we have ex- 
plained came into , and the was 
to what would be in ———- but 


succeeded 
led to this litigation. : 

In order to understand the position of the two rivals who 
are about to contend for this prize, we must carry our 
minds a little further back. The common ancestor of the first 


mn against Napoleon the Third. 
Earl and the first uis was a certain Sir Robert Campbell} If the French Government had had a grain of constitutional 
of Glenorchy, who lived in the early part of the 17th century. | Sagacity or experience, it would have come forward as the 


champion of one class or another. Repudiated by the work- 
ing men of the metropolis, it might have acce M. Thiers 
as the candidate of the middle and the educated ranks of life. 
Instead of this, the Imperial Government displays itself re- 
pudiated by all. One cause of its defeat is certainly the ob- 
scurity and utter want of talent, conspicuous in all its candi- 
dates. Those put forward by the Government for Paris were 
really, with the exception of M. Devinck, not men whom Eng- 
lishmen would elect of a vestry. Such is one of the inevitable 
consequences of a system of mutism. Government has only 
mutes Spree for the votes of the poeple. 

The independent spirit shown by Paris has, however, few 
himself, and is styled in “ Burke's ,” | echoes in the provinces. Marseilles, indeed, has returned Ber- 
of Breadalbane.” sixth of these children, | ryer with Marie, one of the Republican Government, show- 
John, was the grandfather of Lieutenant Charles William | ing a union of whites and reds, Legitimists and Republicans. 
Campbell, who lays claim to the same title, and has petitioned | At Lyons one member is also red. Nantes has made a similar 
the Court of Session to adjudicate upon the claim, and to se- | choice. The manufacturing towns also return opposition can- 
questrate the Breadalbane estates in the meantime. didates, but their opposition is more to free je than to ab- 

We have entered thus far into ye ye solutism. M. Barrot’s failure at Strasburg is much to be re- 
succession because without some explanation the title | gretted, as well as that of Dufaure. The rejection of M. Per- 
of both parties would have appeared to most rier at Grenoble, and M. de Remusat in the Haut Garonne 


Tuam, bie eo odes coun sprang 0 Swe Sanilios.of which the 
one roy the Earldom, and the other, inheriting the Earl- 
ded to it the Marquisate. But there was a third son 
of Sir Robert, who must now be mentioned, since 
him that pee the pemes litigants trace their descent. We 
need not follow petignes geneeption by gresnation, Sr 
pep peer op bg: ~— Suffice it to say that in the 
oe George II. there was a William Campbell of Glenfal- 

from the third son of Sir Robert 


readers equally 
. Worthless. The however, upon which the issue between —— great proofs of the power of Government over the rural 
lie a 


them must turn narrow compass. The whole j 
dispute is as to the » ef on clinged martiags batment: 3: In fact, the new elections can have little or no influence on 
i. S. Campbells gamhdiiber end gmadmethe. If they were | the votes or general colour of the Assembly, The addition of 
legally married, there is an end of hi opgenene» coee her. a score of opposition men cannot produce such a result. But 

ere seem to be the elections of Paris must nevertheless prove a serious warn- 


few material pieces of evidence on this point. ‘The first is &| ing to the Emperor. Many are hastening to discount hie in-|t® 
from this i 


tentions ; and we are told that he wil forthwith dismiss M. de 
of this curious | Persigny, and appoint a more liberal Home Minister. We 
e \War-office, and proves | must confess that we doubt this, and do not know that it is to 
that the old lady was very imperfectly acquainted with gram- | be desired. de , however intolerable and arbi- 
mar. Her story is that she —\ 4 eee 
in September, 1782, at Edinburgh, by Mr. Macgregor, a “ y e Cabinet. 

minister,” after w he accceapanied him to America. Un-| And we do not think 

fortunately, even at the time when she wrote Mr. beyond M. de Persigny’s 
was dead and had left no register behind him, the wit- | rather fear the contrary. 
ness of the marriage was also dead, and the “ lines” (certifi 
cate?) had been lost in America. Such, at 

peptip for 

true; but then, for aught we know, 


of her all husband in 1807. aS 
been procured from 


what is called the Liberal 


“" 





o ’ 
. Were M. De Morny’s influence to 
- | predominate over M. de Persigny’s, the Government would be 
least, was the wi-| more vigorous. 

t we know, have been| Third is to faire le mort, not show any consciousness of. 
msy not. Whether this | what is going forward, but quietly and circnitously seek a re- 


Scotch caution enough | 5: 


‘orey peal to the 


se Ferny el |S 


At such a juncture the habit of Napoleon the/ line, and Lieut. 


_ me Ly eg gree no one else would opener? b~ J 
thi war, and in a more vigorous t 
possible. But the Mexican cam must be brought to 
an honourable conclusion, and there is no immediate promise 
of this. How is the potentate to deliver Warsaw who has suf- 
fered himself to be baffled by La Puebla. 

One result of the election was e to be an increase of 
liberalism in the Italian question. This has been augured 
from the disfavour shown by the Government to the ultra- 
montane candidates. Even of this, however, it would be in- 
decorous to make a too sudden display, so that the year ma 
be to pass over without much danger in French 
coun For notwithstanding the host of prognostics in- 
dulged in, we do -¥i ex — there on ee oe 
change at present rench projects, , OF 

rench administration — Hzaminer, June 6. 





THE NEGROES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


It is recorded that when Major-General Lew. Wallace was 
impending onslaught of Kirby Smith and his zebel feats & 
im) oO oO! y rel a 
meeting of =, residents of that city was convened 
for the purpose of organizing a black regiment. The African 
church was duly filled with a patriotic and perspiring crowd. 

peeches were made, flags were waved from the pulpit, and 
the “ dreadful note of pre ” echoed through a thou- 
sand sable hearts. But in the midst of all this enthusiasm an 
astute old negro, much esteemed among his brethren and 
gifted with the attribute of Janus to look “ before and after,” 
arose in his place and lifted up his voice. 

“ Silence was pleased” to hear him speak, if Lew. Wallace 
was not, for the words he said were few and to the point. 
They were in substance these: “It's a bery good a 
fight, my bredren, if you knows how you's goin’ to fight. But 
date the point we’s got to settle fust. How is we goin’ to fight? 
If we’s goin’ to fight wid de white men; den I say 
go in and fight; but i nag Sg py in = a 
all niggahs by deysel you w ry do. 
puts us in the fo'-fromt of de battle, and bose of them chootus 

At the touch of this icy common sense the war fever cooled 
in the hearts of the hearers “ like ambition in the chill of the 
grave.” The negro regiment was never enrolled ; but as Kir- 
by Smith never came was no great harm done. 


At other points our long frontier of battle, however, 
negro ents have enrolled, and, worse than Kirby 
Smith them, much and very serious harm has been 


done—harm of a kind, too, if we are to credit the statements 
of journals sone aspog We to the administration, a 
givesa terrible poi to grotesque common sense 
8 
whole question of the of the n t 
our battles against the rebellious South demands a 
ventilation, which it has never yet received before the consci- 
ence and heart of the people. The possible influence of this 
step on social order on continent, and upon each of the 
two races involved in the issue, has never been fully looked in 
the face, nor have we ever ventured thoro 


selves what effect upon the in 


between 
tory by the dreadful name of the “ inex 


le war.” It is 
pranie incanosinaiiie.Sa0t- So aaaiene of the nine- 
teenth century should remain permaneatly indifferent to such 
@ spectacle ; and a stateemanship would have insisted 
that these remoter of so important a step should 
be fully and weighed e the country was 


so hopelessly committed as to make “returning tedious as go 
o'er.” 
But this has not been done, and all that we can do is to ap- 
good sense, the humanity and the honour of the 
nation against the fate which our own commanders, under our 
own flag, seem hastening to inflict upon the wretched victims 
of a policy which they have had no share in framing. The 
execration of the world has been feared for us heretofore by 
those who saw in the armed the instrument of a barbar- 
ous and ex vengeance upon men of our own race, 
colour and religion. What shall we not look forward to of 
loathing and contempt, if we are to be made to in the 


odious t of hurling the ignorant slaves of the South u 

certain deat inp fo spase ourselves the worst risks of bat- 
tle, and to rid ourselves of a costly incumbrance? These men 
never asked us to free them ; they never asked us to put them 
into the field. We went to their homes, broke up the system 
under which they were living, and then compelled them, partly 
by starvation and by force, to under our flag. 
And having so arraved them, we proceed upon the first ade- 
quate occasion to deal with them in a fashion which makes 
the quaint speech of the old Cincinnati negro a piece of grim 


and blood ; 
The New York Temes ublishes an elaborate account of the 
assault made by Banks upon Port Hudson, on the 


27th of May, which itis ble to read without # shudder 
ot pity and indignation—pity for the helpless creatures hurled 
upon certain death in that wild onslaaght, and indignation 
against the officers whose ignorance or whose 

brought on this “ murder, and great.” When theattack 
was ordered, we are told, it was determined that the black re- 
giments should occupy the fore-front of the battle. They were 
hew troops, who hever seen a shot fired in anger, but the 
post of honour and of danger was given them on 
our line. With the bayonets of their white 
them, the batteries of their white foes before, they 
driven into the settlement of the important q 


t 


ile 
ft 


negroes fight?” The cynical calmness with this reason 
for 80 — ® dispnition sour heee® pale 
amuse if it did not disgust. consequences peri- 
ment we will allow the chronicler of the Zimes himself to re- 
cite: 

“ Nobly, indeed, have th uitted themselves, and proudly 
ey avicy ociouch unas hecaitver ant » and point to 


bis head, 
who fell om that iy field. 
a Gen Deight, at Teast, must have had the ides not only that 
ey were men, but more than men, from the terrific 
test to which be put their valour. ore 


’ 
tteries belehing forth their 62 pounders, these devoted people 
— — rushed forward to encounter grape, canister, shell, and mus- 
ketry, with no artillery but two small howitzers—that seemed 
mere pop- to their adversaries—and no reserve whatever. 
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action before,) but the fire from the rebel guns was so terrible | credit upon the American course of action, either naval or 


upon the unprotected masses, that the first few shots mowed them 


down like and so contiau 


“Colonel Bassett being driven back, Col. Finnigas took his | side of the House, were at once conciliatory and complimen- 
lace, and his men being —s cut to pieces, Col. Bassett re- tary towards the Congress and the People of the U. 8., when 


ormed and recommenced ; and thus these brave people went on, 


from morning until 344 P.M., under the most hideous carnage that 
smnreser bee te withstand, sue thabeme Sw ails sac would | cent extension of the right of search, came up for a second 


have had nerve to encounter, even if ordered to. 


\ ing this é 
time, they rallied, and were ordered to make six distinct charges, |Teading. The Premier’s reappearance in Parliament dis- 


losing 37 killed, and had 155 wounded and 116 _——— ma- 
jority, if not all, of these being, in all probability, now 
on the gory field, and without the rites of sepulchre ; for when, by 


a flag of truce, our forces in other directions were permitted to re- | attention.—Lord Palmerston, on being pressed, has intimated 
claim their dead, the benefit, through some neglect, were not ex-| the probability that the Ionian Islands will, after all, be ceded 


tended to these black regiments.” 


, to Greece, adding a broad hint that Parliament ought not 

It is scarcely possible to comment upon such a picture as . 
this. Shall we comglale it by the same Covenpendent’s asser- | to intermeddle in any arrangement that may be made. The 
tion that not “an ambulance nor a stretcher” was provided for | final and formal acceptance of the Greek crown by the young 
the wounded who fell on this fearful Aceldama ; that nO| Danish Prince, brother of the Princess of Wales, doubtless 


surgeons wasted their time on these “ heroic” black “ cattle,” 


ggested this uiry. shall rejoice to see 
driven dumb and des upon their death, with “ pop-guns” | beet We confess we 

for their artillery, and for their sole “ reserve” black night and | England rid of an appanage, costly and useless either in peace 
the very weariness of slaughter? What words of ours, what | or war.—In one instance only, during the week at which we 


words of any man could make more sharp and clear the cruel 
relief in which these fatal facts stand out inst the pallid 

of fanatical cant and profession ilanthropy ? 
Who that has ever pleaded against the launching of the un- 
tutored negro into a career, which for him must end either in 
triumphant barbarism or in sheer extermination, could have 
ventured to anticipate that,;those who proclaimed themselves 


his special friends would thus deal with him? It is not now the | ‘hem, Mr. Fenwick, M.P. for Sunderland, moved an Address 
policy of negro enlistments, or the honour even of our own | tothe Crown, praying for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
that is the immediate issue of this question as it comes to| mission to investigate it. Dealing with non-political topics, 


Tace, 
us from Louisiana. The simplest humanity revolts when the 
lives of hundreds of unoffending human beings, whatever be 


their colour or their station, are thus ruthlessly sacrificed to of or experience in the particular one in hand, these Royal 
vindicate a point of fanatical policy and fortify a partisan | Commissions are often productive of much practical benefit. 


“reason of state.”"—N. Y. World, June 15. 


citiaieialilpeldiiachil ° 

TrovusLe at Nassav.—On Saturday last the steamer Mar- posed the appointment, inasmuch as negotiations with 
garet and Jessie, Capt. Wilson, from Charleston for this port, | France, for a joint enquiry, were in progress. But the House 
was fallen in by the Federal gunboat Rhode Island off Abaco,| deemed the matter urgent, and so carried Mr. Fenwick’s 


and chased until she arrived close to the shore of James Point, ition by a vote of 50 nst 27.—The Marquis of Hart- 
Eleutbera. There would have been no legal cause of com- — 4 iat . 


plaint had the pursuit and firing ceased as soon as the Ma 
ret and Jessie approached within the d 


broadside, varying performance with grape and shell,| It is recorded elsewhere that the Brazilian Minister has 
not only to the imminent danger of all on board—and there | withdrawn from London, galled by the exceeding official stiff- 


passen, but to the serious alarm f 1 Russell. Foreign Offi been 
of thetubehinents of ths staal, whe chbdealy found theme en et Ramee. _Our Forsign Oflice may have 


selves subjected to a sharp and decisive bombardment. The strictly right in the course it has pursued ; but there is no de- 
missiles fired from the Rhode Island ploughed up the earth in| nying that a certain taint of harshness is believed to hang 
various directions, and came to close proximity to, if not ac-| about it. The royal referee, in Belgium, is again reported 
tually peeing through, dwellings, an a to seek 
refuge rocks ections. was kept up 

fargaret and Jessie received a War is threatened with Japan, where the old bitterness of 
shot through her boiler and another through her bows, which | hatred against foreigners is revived in all its force. But as- 
forced her to take the beach, then only fifty yards distant. | sassination of British subjects and refusal of atonement, coupled 


fatal result should ensue, it will 7 be a case of aggra- together, ape mete Gane sesident Buitich Minister can telerate, 


were ladies among the 


and other ke 


ying dead 


istance of three miles | hard-working and conspicuous official, being often put for- 
from the land ; but as she neared the coast, and was only two | ward to reply to troublesome questions, wherewith independ- 
a fity SS an poate dag phot ent and opposition members delight to plague the occupants 
half mile Gistant, commenced pouring in broadside after of the Treasury Bench. 
















































have gone up from Muscovite throats; the politically dumb 
on their own vital questionsdon’t open their mouths on foreign 
policy. But when Prince Gortschakoff wrote to Washington at 
the commencement of the Civil War, he was ordered by the 
Czar to say—as plainly as the routine of diplomacy would per- 
mit—that his good friends the Americans were egregious fools 
to waste there strength in fighting among themselves, and 
that they ought either to make up their quarrel and remain 
one strong nation capable of balancing the destinies of the 
world, or else divide and become two strong nations. Under 
the stern pressure of insurrection at home, and thc consequent 
fellow-feeling, Russian language may now be changed. At the 
start it was as we represent it—not as it is American fashion 
to interpret it. 

Meanwhile, obscure as is the record of the bloody struggle 
in Poland and of the crafty plottings in European Cabinets, 
tidings reach us of two new coups d’ état—the one popular, the 
other regal. The King of Prussia has followed up his conflict 
with his Parliament by a direct and deliberate assault upon 
the Press. The Parisian electors have summarily notified 
their Emperor that they are growing weary of his sumptuous 
extravagance, his tortuous policy, his unmeaning foreign wars, 
his repressive domestic administration, his broken promises 
in regard to freedom. They have in fact given him his 
“first warning ;” and being a sagacious man, he will pro- 
bably profit by it, and so remodel his ministry and regulate 
his measures, as to recover the ground he has lost. Louis 
Napoleon has neither the conceit of Louis Philippe, nor the 
fatuous obstinacy of Charles X.; moreover, with all their 
impatience and love of change, the French, save under 
extreme suffering or provocation, would be loth to dishonour 
a Bonaparte. We do not therefore look upon the stability of 
the Empire, during the life of his living Majesty, as seriously 
threatened. He will be shrewd enough, we say, to lend him- 
self apparently with good grace to the excitement of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, since the good people of Paris are 
pleased to prefer this to the gorgeous spectacles which 
he has set before them. As for the Prussians, it is 
impossible to guess what they will do, since their infa- 
tuated King appears’ so determined to drive them into resist- 
ance. We are glad to notice at least that the Berlin Muni- 
cipality has agreed upon an Address of remonstrance to the 
foolish Monarch, and that the Crown-Prince, being at Dantzic 
with his English wife, has had the manliness and good-sense 
to disavow any participation in the obnoxious ordinances re- 
specting the Press, the execution of which is altogether in- 
compatible with the existence of civil liberty. It must be in- 
tensely painful for a son thus to take a position antagonistic 
to that of his father; but the case is an extreme one, and the 
Prince’s first duty is to his countrymen. 


The Civil War. 


legal. So also Lord Palmerston and other speakers, on either 
the African Slave Trade Treaty Bili, rendered needful by re- 


poses of a previous rumour that he was seriously 
indisposed.—For the rest there are but two points worth 


glance, had the Government been disturbed or annoyed. Our 
sea-fisheries around the home coasts have become alarmingly 
unprofitable, much of the exhaustion and threatened ruin 
being attributed to the practice of trawling. The subject is 
much debated outside the walls of Parliament; and, within 


and composed generally of men eminent for their knowledge 


In this case, however, Mr. Milner Gibson immediately op- 


ington, not unknown to some of our readers, has become a 


dangerously ill. 


especially when supported by a round dozen of war-steamers. 
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A Quiet Week at Home. 


Political tranquillity enwraps the United Kingdom, and with | and spreads, while reports are current of victories over the 


—= —==||=====| The political calm that enwraps the British Isles has no par- 


Our neighbours here have chalked out for us a settled design to 
annex both China and Japan to our Indian empire. We believe, 
on the contrary, that if they could read the innermost hearts of 
our statesmen, our philanthropists, our merchants, our public 
at large, they would find a universal wish—applicable alike to 
Oriental, as to all other foreign states—for extended inter- 













“ Great cry and little wool” is the phrase, that describes 


alarms 
invaded by about a couple of thousand Southern rough-riders, 
who came across the Potomac at or in the neighbourhood of 
Williamsport; proceeded Northwards, by way of Hagerstown 
and Greencastle, to Chambersburg ; occupied that town fora 
day or two; scared the farming folk; did very little damage ; 
and finally went off, no one knows in what direction. But 
though the invaders behaved with propriety and reticence al- 
together unaccountable in view of the raids against private 
property organized by portions of the U. 8. forces in the South, 
they have inflicted serious damage upon their own cause. 
They have renewed the spirit of resistance and national enthu- 
siasm in the North, which had begun to droop considerably. 
So soon as hostile foot was known to be set on this side of the 


The season is one of extraordinary brilliance; and prominent 
among the feted, and universally popular, are the Prince of 
Wales and his youthful bride-—The Queen, still mourning 
and disconsolate, has returned from Balmoral to Windsor. 





Europe at Large ; Two Coups d’Etat. 


allel across the Channel. The Polish insurrection still spreads 


such completeness that the mails of the 6th inst. scarcely | Russians, at divers unknown localities with unpronounceable 
furnish an item of interest. Even the Parliamentary record of|names. What truth there is in all these stories, it is hard 
the week fails to stimulate. The Commons’ meet; discussan|to say; nor easier is it to divine whither the 
abstract question or two; vote the supplies; wake up only| active diplomacy of the Western powers is driving. Be 
when chance brings on some personal matter; and are occa-|it where it may, President Lincoln declines to be one 
sionally “ counted-out,” for want of a quorum.—American | of the party, for we are told that a St. Petersburg journal 
affairs have not been discussed, though it is to be observed | publishes a despatch from Mr. Seward, wherein the United 
that a day is at length appointed for Mr. Roebuck’s motion, | States refuse to take part in any diplomatic action, on the no- 
relating to the propriety and policy of recognizing the Con- | torious ground that their policy dictates non-interference. Such 
federate States. The debate is to take place on the evening of | a response must have been so surely anticipated, that nothing 
the 30th inst., chancing just at the time when the news of the| short of international etiquette could have suggested the ap- 
the second invasion of Pennsylvania and of the consequent | plication that brought it forth. There is’something too ludic- 
alarm caused here at the North, carried out by the Persia on | rous in the idea of one government, wrestling for its life with 
Wednesday last, will have been received and produced its} what it terms a gigantic “ rebellion,” remonstrating with and 
effect in London. Mr. Roebuck will not be slow to avail him-| preaching peace to another similarly occupied, and that other 
self of so plausible an argument. Mr. Coningham, M. P. for! pictured as its most natural and closestally! Ifonly Mr. Cas- 
Brighton, an independent supporter of the Cabinet, has| sius M. Clay has mingled his pious labours with those of Mr. 
given notice that he will move, in reply, the in-| Seward, in enlightening France and England upon the duty 
sertion of the little word “not” before the word “ recog- | of suppressing conspiracies, what epistolary tit-bits are in store 
nized.”—Incidental allusions to the United States have/|forus! Yet is it to be hoped that they will be somewhat 
also occurred. An enquiry having been made as to recruit-| fresher than the inuendoes launched at us hereupon by certain 
ing in Ireland by Federal agents, Sir Robert Peel declared | of our New York journalists, wherein the forcible-feeble sneer 
that the Government had reason to believe in the existence of| lacks the essentials of novelty and point Just take this 
an illegal recruiting system, and were taking steps to track the | sample, in allusion to the Czar: “ No privateers have been al- 
guilty parties. This will probably be labour in vain.—An- | lowed to escape from his ports to prey upon our commerce 
other of the over-abundant prize cases arising out of the Civil | No demonstrations have been made throughout Russia in fa- 
War has also been touched upon, namely that of the Will 0’ | vour of recognizing the Confederacy. Whenever the Russian 
the Wisp, seized in June of last year, at Matamoras, by a U.S. | government has spoken, it has been in favour of preserving the 
gun-boat, and subsequently released by the Prize Court at| Union.” Not to dwell on a theme so stale, it may be re- 
Key West. The owners, through Mr. Crawford, urged a claim | marked that these three sentences contain two facts and one 
for compensation being made at Washington. Without de-| misrepresentation. It is true that the South has built no war 
tailing what Mr. Layard said in response, it is sufficient to no-| steamers at Cronstadt; it will not probably do so, until 
tice that, in referring the claimants to the Supreme Court of|the Neva rivals or surpasses in facilities the Mersey and 
this country, he was far from evinoing any desire to throw dis-|the Clyde, Jt js true that no shouts for Mr. Jefferson Davis 





Potomac, the note of alarm was sounded by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. And the response was prompt—especially 
from the States of New York and New Jersey. Regiment 
after regiment was despatched from this city, to Harrisburgh 
or Baltimore, and there has been altogether a military revival. 
The President of the U. 8. also issued a Proclamation calling 
for acontingent of 120,000 men, twenty thousand whereof were 
from this State and fifty thousand from Pennsylvania. There 
was at the same time no disposition to weaken Washington, in 
order that Harrisburgh or Philadelphia might be made secure. 
Perhaps it was thought that the unpopular Conscription 
might be made palatable under the excitement of the huur. 
Be that as it may, the alarm subsided almostas rapidly as it 
was engendered. The purposes of General Lee in this diversion 
are still obscure; and it seems meanwhile as though he and 
General Hooker had been striving with great success to keep 
out of each other’s way. Even the newspaper correspondents 
are puzzled by the depth of their strategy. At the same time 
the invasion of Maryland was preceded by some pretty brisk 
operations in the Shenandoah Valley, in the course of which 
Winchester was taken from the Federals by the Confederates, 
as also was Harper’s Ferry, though subsequently recovered. 

Vicksburgh is daily reported to be in eztremis ; probably it 
is, for there is no doubt that General Grant is receiving 
heavy reinforcements, while General Johnston and his South- 
erners are not sufficiently numerous or well-appointed to ven- 
ture an attack on his rear.—From Port Hudson there is no 
very late account.—On the whole, with reference to the mili- 
tary aspect of affairs, it may be said with truth that the news- 
papers here report every morning a new crop of Northern 
advantages, on reading which one is tempted to conclude 
that the game is going all one way. When however one comes 
to make up a summary, it is surprising to see how little “ wool" 
there is, in proportion to the “ cry.” 
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By sea, after another fashion, the week has been marked by 
an alarm. The Southern cruisers have been committing fresh 
depredations ; and have moreover, with strange audacity, com- 
missioned two or three of their small prizes, and armed and 
sent them out “to prey on American comimerce.” These la- 
test born have actually burned a vessel, within 45 miles of the 
Jersey coast ; and great has been the nautical indignation. A 
levy of small and large craft has been rushed out in chase, 
and as one or two of the troublesome craft are sailing-vessels, 
we shall really expect to see one of them towed in at last. 
The newspapers here groan and protest over this continued 
destruction of private property at sea, effected by the Souther- 
ners; but report with infinite glee the burnings and devasta- 
tions by land, in the South, which has b the adopted 
system of certain commanders. The negroes in South 
Carolina, gently pressed into the service, are found to 
be excellent hands at this plundering and ruining business. 
When they become too troublesome proficients, it will be easy 
to place them where David placed Uriah, or where General 
Banks placed his blackamoors at the late bloody repulse in 
front of Port Hudson. On this point, we refer to a very power- 
ful article elsewhere concerning “The Negroes and their 
Friends.” Some of the poor wretches must nevertheless re- 
gret General Hunter’s withdrawal from command in the in- 
yaded district of South Carolina. They have had flush times 
under him, though the North, it is said, has not gained much. 
Ravaging plantations on week-days, and psalm-singing on 
Sundays, neither develops a Union feeling at the South, nor 
tends to improvement of discipline. 

The desultory items of the week are many, and curious.— 
President Lincoln has published a letter. several columns long 
on Mr. Vallandigham’s arrest, containing nota single argu- 
ment in its favour that has not been advanced a hundred times, 
and only remarkable as implying his own regret that the thing 
was done.—On Wednesday of last week, ninety “ rebel” offi- 
cers, prisoners on board a small steamer bound from Fortress 
Monroe to Fort Delaware, rose upon the crew and compelled 
the Captain to land them safe and sound in “ Dixie.” twenty- 
six of them nevertheless refusing to share in the unexpected 
deliverance.—A case of very scandalous outrage, off Abaco, 
N. P., has been clearly established against the U. 8S. gunboat 
Rhode Island. Chasing an escaped blockade-runner close into 
shore, she fired numerous shots at her, so unwarrantably and 
with so much persistence that damage was actually caused 
to the inhabitants along the beach. 








Great Britain in America. 

Nearly a century ago, England was devising ways and 
means whereby to govern her three millions of Colonists on 
this Continent, then scattered over a vast area, destitute of 
railways or modes of communication, save of the most rude 
and primitive order. Her policy was not successful. The 
Tesults are now patent to the world. 

But another fact is also patent, however we may close our 
eyes to it. Although she still possesses nearly half the soil of 
North America, and a population of four millions, with in- 
land seas and navigable rivers, connected by all modern in- 
ventions that facilitate intercourse, England's statesmen of to- 
day appear to place but little value upon the continuance of 
this connection. The empire in the East, wider spread, and 
richer, and more tempting to adventurers, absorbs their 
thoughts. In short—to come plainly to the pomt—it 
may be gaihered from late Parliamentary debates on 
the American Colonies and their relations to the parent state, 
that the idea of separation, on the most amicable terms, lies 
lurking just below the surface in not a few leading minds, 
and that opportunity and a courageous dash are only wanting 
in order that it may be brought forward. For the arguments 
are used at times, minus the application. They are familiar, 
and of this sort: Although enjoying responsible self-govern- 
ment, the Colonies remain under the protection of the 
mother country, not contributing to,or very lightly taxed 
for their own defence, while some of their leading poli- 
ticians go so far as to suggest that they ought to 
remain neutral in the event of war between Great Britain 
and a certain power that shall be nameless. Is it quite 
unnatural and preposterous, under the circumstances, 
that our countrymen at home should ponder over the subject, 
and that journalists—always in advance when there is no re- 
sponsibility, and shrinking from committal where there is— 
should hazard bold opinions? One slapdashing weekly says 
that “few persons are now found to maintain that the com- 
mercial advantages, whatever they may be, which the con- 
tinued allegiance of these Colonies secures to us, are equal to 
the burden, actual and contingent, which the responsibility 
for their defence involves.” The reckless Times scolds away 
ata furious rate for the “indifference and stupidity” of the 
Canadians in not arming for defence ; but finally admits, with 
insulting bluntress, that Englishmen know very little of them, 
and care less, chuckling at the thought that “ governments 
fall before hostile votes, without one in ten thousand knowing 
anything about the matter.” . 

Canadians have long been sensitive to this lack of interest 
in their affairs. All parties interested, however, will do well 
to remember that the British American Colonies, though looked 
upon by Europeans as a cold and inhospitable waste, still in 
fact contain two-thirds of the entire white population of Great 
Britain's vast Colonial Empire, while they cost only £550,000 
per annum out of the £3,350,000 expended on the whole-- 
being but £75,000 more expense than little Malta, and £135,- 
000 more than Gibraltar, the key to the Mediterranean! It is 
quite true that Canada is more deeply in debt than any other 


British Colony, her last official statement showing all her lia- 
bilities to be about £12,500,000 ($62,103,330 in the local 
figures) ; but on the other hand, no other Colony possesses con- 
tinuous lines of railway over a thousand miles in length, 
and canals capable of floating sea-going ships. Her 
debt is represented by permanently useful works, and 
is not the result of devastating wars. It will compare favour- 
ably with that of the United States, at the close of the present 
conflict, be that ever sosoon ; and moreover the national debt 
of the U. 8. is but a portion of their actual liabilities. The 
several States each have their independent debts, amounting 
in the aggregate to no inconsiderable sum. Besides this, all 
these new and fertile couutries are capable of liquidating 
heavy obligations. Canada’s export and import trade has in- 
creased over fifty per cent. within five years—a fact mainly 
owing to these very public improvements. 

But stepping on to the wider and more comprehensive plat- 
form, let us look over the general position of affairs on this 
Continent. 

In the midst of this giant struggle between conflicting in- 
terests and elements in the wide-spread American Republic, 
who does not notice questions daily arising, which will tend 
to try most effectually the appropriateness of the system un- 
der which it was formed? The great experiment of its adap- 
tation is now on trial, and many years cannot pass away be- 
fore the problem can be solved. In the excitement of the 
hour we find not a few Republicans inclined to drift into op- 
posite extremes.—At this juncture, an ambitious Europesn 
monarch steps in to a weak neighbouring Republic, to illus- 
trate his peculiar mode of government. You remember his 
endeavours to arouse the sympathies of the old “ Latin 
Race” on this side of the Atlantic, and how frank- 
ly he asserts on behalf of France, that “we have an 
interest in the Republic of the U. 8. being powerful and pros- 
perous, but not that she should take possession of the whole 
of the Gulf of Mexico, thence command the Antilles as well 
as South America, and be the only dispenser of the products 
of the New World.” This is bolder and more straightforward 
than declarations habitually emanating from the same source ; 
nor need we point out how much depends upon French suc- 
cess or failure in this Western enterprise.— Meantime, on the 
Northern extreme, the moderate and judicious course of 
Great Britain, in first granting self-government, and then 
offering actual independence to a vast country stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, with the 
inheritance of her laws, manners, customs, and forms 
of government, will eventually command the firm 
alliance of her offspring, and the respect, if not the admiration, 
of her neighbour. The last steamer from Europe brings intel- 
ligence that negotiations are already completed for the trans- 
fer of the Hudson’s Bay Company's interests to the Crown. 
This will open up the entire British possessions for settlement, 
including the fertile vallies of the Saskatchewan and Red 
rivers. Hence, with the march of emigration and improve- 
ment, another Russia (in extent and population) may spring 
into existence, and open up & communication across the con- 
tinent, shorter by some three thousand miles than any which 
is likely to rival it. 

In conclusion, we beg our Colonial readers not to stand 
aghast at the idea of independence; and not to associate in 
their minds those who deem it feasible and expedient, with 
lukewarm attachment to the “old country” whence we all 
have sprung. Let not pique on either side drive us into acon- 
sideration of it. Let the subject be approached calmly and 
gravely. Already the British North American Provinces are 
drifting into union among themselves; and it would be folly 
to suppose that, if once united, they can much longer remain 
contented, holding fast to the parental apron-string. It 
would be unnatural alike for parent and for child. But 
let such severance, if come it must, be rendered acceptable by 
a warm and hearty alliance. So shall there be kept before the 
inhabitants of the New World the spectacle of a truly free 
and constitutional, but yet ible Governnient, with all 
the checks and balances of centuries of experience. So shall 
much good eventuate to the hundreds of millions, that must at 
no distant day inhabit this North American Continent. 








A Few Words Touching Mexico. 

We have only room to note that, as fresh accounts come to 
hand, the stupendous exhibition of Mexican endurance and 
heroism, at which we laughed last week, melts away into thin 
air. General Ortega and a few others of that rank—they are as 
numerous as blackberries—escaped from their French guards 
while on the way, as prisoners, down to the coast. 


Changes in Canada and Nova Scotia. 

Stirring events more immediately at hand have induced 
neglect in noting, for the past two weeks, the progress of 
affairs in the above-named Colonies. The Canadian “ Minis- 
terial Crisis,” which resulted in the dissolution of Parliament 
and an appeal to the people, was very much complicated by 
the formation of a new Ministry—or rather, by the general re- 
construction of the old—after the dissolution of the House, 
and prior to going before the country. Although the change 
brought in fresh, and in some instances able and influential 
men, yet it made enemies of those replaced ; it raised a very 
questionable precedent, and evaded the real issue. The result 
so far then has been the defeat of three members of the Cabi- 
net—Mr. Dorion the new Attorney-General East, Mr. Holton 
the new Finance Minister,and Mr. Drummond Commissioner 
of Public Works, in the remodelled Administration. The two 
first named gentlemen furthermore failed at the hustings pre- 





cisely where defeat is most poignant, namely, at thelr own 


doors in Montreal, the chief commercial city of the Province. 
—From present indications, we fear that the old lines of de- 
marcation will be still more distinctly drawn between Upper 
and Lower Canada by this election. The principle of govern- 
ing by a majority from each section of the Provinces, as laid 
down by the present—or we should say, by the McDonald- 
Sicotte administration—it is already evident cannot be adhered 
to, in the coming Parliament ; and whether Canada West, with 
its greater population, will consent to be governed by an 
Eastern majority, or the East by a Western, is the question 
now to be solved. That there will be strife is certain ; but we 
trust that the fatal example now before our eyes, in the North 
and South of this Republic, will not be lost, and that we never 
shall see similar scenes enacted on a smaller scale upon soil 
that is sacred in our eyes. It is not only the interest of Ca- 
nada to be firmly united in sentiment and in action, but of all 
the North American Colonies. They are reserved for higher 
destinies than internal and internecine quarrels. 

Nova-Scotia has also just passed through a political evolu- 
tion, having repudiated the Hon. Joseph Howe, as her leader 
and substituted her former Premier, the Hon. J. W. Johnston. 
This has been brought about by an overwhelming majority at 
the polls—Mr. Howe being left without even a seat in the 
House, and with only his Fishery Commissionership to console 
him. The causes of this marked change in the popular mind 
might be profitably examined, had we more space at our dis- 
posal. Elsewhere is a list of the Ministers. It is to be pre- 
sumed that they will mark out a new policy in regard to the 
Intercolonial Railway project, of which Mr. Howe was a 
warm and able advocate. 


Loss of Still Another Canadian Steamer. 

Ill fortune sticks to the St. Lawrence line of steamers. 
With great regret, we notice that the Norwegian, from Liver- 
pool to Quebec, has been wrecked on St. Paul's Island during 
@ thick fog. The sole alleviation is the safety of passengers 


and crew. — 
A Parting Tribute. 

Readers know that we are not much addicted to pliments ; 
but we cannot allow a family, that has done much quiet good in 
this community, to retire after a long period of useful labour, 
without these few words of God-speed. We allude to Mrs. Gibson, 
of Union Square, who has been engaged, during the long period of 
thirty years, in training and educating the daughters of many of our 
most estimable citizens. Aided by her amiable daughters in her 
work, she returns with them to her native Scottish land, to enjoy, 
we are glad to say, a handsome competence acquired by honour- 
able toil. We heartily bid them farewell. And while they must 
carry with them the merited assurance that they leave behind 
a host of many friends and well-wishers, we are certain that they 
will bear testimony at home to the kindness and liberality with 
which they have been treated here. However public matters 
may jar sometimes painfully upon the British mind, we should be 
an ungracious and ungrateful set, if we failed to set down to the 
other side of the account the many privileges that we foreigners 
enjoy. 
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Drama. 


The sun, that shines upon to-morrow, marks the ripe meridian 
of summer—the longest day in the year. We have, therefore, 
reached a point beyond which no reasonable dramatic season 
could suffer itself to extend. The present—by virtue of cool 
weather, and other favouring circumstances—has already lasted 
longer than usual; but, with the close of Wallack’s Theatre, on 
Monday evening next, ‘‘ the regular season” closes also. I use 
this phrase with some trepidatiog, seeing that, of late years, the 
limits of the season have not seemed to be very clearly defined. 
But Mr. Wallack, more closely than other managers, adheres to 
old usages, and hence the closing of his Thespian temple js the 
accepted token that the theatrical tide has ebbed to low-water 
mark. From now till September, we, who remain in town, may 
enjoy a shifting prospect of shells and sea-weed—by which I mean 
that our dramatic entertainments will, for the most part, be irre- 
gular, uncertain, and miscellaneous. There will be ice-creams and 
burlesqnes, sherry-cobblers, and rope-dancing, lager-bier, and bal- 
let, and unlimited supplies of Ze Bossu. War panics, also, may be ex- 
pected, now and then, together with epistolary gems from the 
Secretary of State, and scintillations of Gideon's sword, from the 
Secretary of War. Theatrical banditti, from the provinces, may 
also be expected to invade us occasionally, and stars of unknown 
magnitude to augment the sultriness of the dog-days. The usual 
summer prospect; in view of which I would suggest—slightly 
altering a couplet by Mr. Willis—that 

Ho: romised but to bring us here, 
And | Patience takes the guidance now. 

And this is about all that need be said to-day. The record of 
the past week presents no novelty ; and to moralize over the fruits 
of the past season would be premature. When it is stated that 
“ The Duke’s Motto” continues to attract large audiences, at Ni- 
blo’s; that “The Knights of the Round Table”—in which Miss 
Henriques, having recovered from her recent illness, performs the 
part of Ferdita, ina polished and winning style—has proved very 
popular, at Wallack’s ; that the Pandora's box, (no offence to Fer- 
nando Wood) which Mrs. English has opened, at Laura Keene’s, 
continues to emit most extraordinary forms of entertainment; 
that Mr. Edouard Mollenhauer, and Mr. A. H. Daveuport, have 
respectively enjoyed good benefits, at the Winter Garden—the 
former producing his new opera, “The Corsican Bride;” that 
“the Stereopticon” has arrived at Irving Hall, where it delights, 
and will continue to delight, all lovers of art ;—then, I submit, 
the story is told. “Superfiuous lags,” etc. Tinkle, little bell! 
fall curtain! and exit. MERCUTIO. 








—_ ->——_. 


Facts and Fancies. 


he French Institute lately invited competition for a Can- 
om mn the subject of David Rizzio, to be used as a trial-piece 
for a certain class of pupils who were to set it to music. We 





note with pleasure that the prize forthe poem has been uy: 
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animously awarded to M. Gustave Chouquet, formerly of this 
city, for some time the Paris correspondent of the A’ and 
at all times an excellent writer and musica) critic.— The 
King of Wurtemberg, who is in the 82nd year of his age and 
the 47th of his reign, is seriously ill and not expected to live. 
His eon and successor, Prince Charles, whose wife is the Grand 
Duchess Olgs, sister of the present Ozar, is said to be ve 
Russian in his sympathies. The dispute between Adel- 
ina Patti and her relatives has been in the hands of the lawyers, 
whose various statements appear in the London papers. But 
the difficulty has been arranged, and all is smoothed over.—— 
Stoddard’s poem, “ The King’s Bell,” has been translated into 
German, for publication in the Hamburg Orion. ——The 
Missouri Democrat reports the ee | piece of infantile vul- 
garity as something “odd”: One of the little fellows got off 
an oad expression in this form : “ Mother, did General Mitchell 
to heaven?” “ Yes, my child, I think he did.” “ Bully for 
im.”—— singular m custom prevails in Si- 
cily. As soon as the ceremony is concluded, two attendants 
cram spoonfuls of honey into the mouths of the bride and 
bridegroom, pronouncing it emblematical of their love and 
union. Hence, perhaps, the term “ honey-moon,” applied to 
the first month of married life. ere are, at present, 
no signs of any large and inclusive attempt to organize the 
Shakspeare celebration of next year, though there is, in every 
section of our intellectual societies, a strong desire that some- 
thing worthy of Shakspeare and of his coun’ en should be 
dore.—_—————In reference to the “ Free Labour Question,’ 
the Boston Traveller says that the U. 8. Government is now 
working twenty plantations in Louisiana, employing 
on them 5000 n , and that “ninety days will settle 
the question of free coloured labour there: if the Go- 
vernment can work the contrabands without loss, 
= arties can em ~ them at a profit.”— 
till another discovery. food for the antiquary is fur- 
nished from Gibraltar, where a quantity of osseous remains has 
been found, in a cavern of the rock. —Sir John Arnott, 
MP. for Kinsale, and Mr. Tottenham, M.P. for New Ross, 
have resigned their seats in Parliament.—————Grrave subjects 
are affording entertainment in London. A new ballet of “ Un 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” has been brought out at one theatre, and a 
melo-drama called “ The Ticket of Leave Man,” by Tom Tay- 
lor, at another! ! A Tin Mine has been found in Missouri 
—an important discovery, since, if productive, the United 
States may b less dependant than h fore on fore: 
, for supplies of this metal. The race for the 
Ascot Cup resulted, after a severe struggle, in a “ dead heat” 
between Buckstone and Tim Whiffler. The deciding heat 
was won by two lengths by Buckstone. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales visited the races in state, and the general 
attendance was unprecedentedly brilliant. A marri 
between the Earl of Essex, and Lady Louisa Boyle, eldest 
daughter of the Viscountess Dungarvon, was solemnized at 
Chelsea, on the 3rd inst. —The British ment has 
accepted the proposition of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany to esta’ a fortnightly communication with Australia, 
provided the Australian colonies will contribute £30,000 to- 
wards the additional subsidy. 
that Lieut. D. v. R—— has undertaken to ride one and the 
same horse from Presburg to Paris (about 800 miles) in twenty- 
one days. The intended route will take him through Linz, 
u, Strasburg, Nancy, and Chalons, and he offers to back 
his horse _—<y time, 5,000 florins to 10,000.———— 
A correspondent of La Presse says that Prince Humbert, a 
son of Victor Emanuel, is an ultra Republican in politics. 
Antimony ore has been discovered in the Canadian 
mines. This ore is found at but few places on the Continent. 
‘The Boston 7ranseript sagely remarks that “ people 
seem not to see that their opinion of the world is also a con- 
fession of character. We can only see what we are, and if we 
misbehave we suspect others.” If this be so, what evil-mind- 
ed fellows the Bostonian moralists must be, who are perpetu- 
ally finding fault with the world, and trying to regulate it ac- 
cording to their own notions. he Oasetie Northern 
Germany, of Berlin, says that “ Count de Bismark, President 
of the Council of Ministers, lately received a letter signed 
* The Committee of the Executioners of Warsaw,’ post-marked 
at Ottlocyn, near Thorn. With it came a small wooden box 
containing a rope, with which the count was recommended to 
























































hang himself. rope was artistically arranged, and deco- 
vated with black and white bows of ribbon.” The 
Paris Constitutionnel hazards the extraordi 


nary observation 
that “ the ius of the (French) Empire will be strengthened 
by a sto ing put to the spirit of intrigue.” “ Victoria 

fe, falsely called Crampton,” has petitioned the Divorce 
Court for a declaration of nullity of marriage. She was mar- 
ried in 1860 to Sir John aoe oy at present English Ambas- 
sador at Madrid ————The New Orleans True Delta has 
been purchased by Dr. Henry Kennedy, under whose proprie- 
torship and editorial charge it will henceforth be conducted. 





The Cosr litan Club, of London, has lent its large 
room for the exhibition of a selection of pictures, not hung at 
the Royal Academy, “ for want of space.” This is intended 
as a rebuke to that favouritism of the Academy which we 
have heretofore noticed at some length. It is stated, on 
official authority, that, since the outbreak of the present civil 
war, the U.S. blockading fleet has captured 855 vessels. 
Punch gives the following advice to parents: “ Recollect that 
the child's mind is nothing better than a sheet of letter paper ;. 
its address, in after-life, will depend entirely upon the way in 
which you direct it."————The Washington Constitutional 

Jnion, heretofore published as a weekly paper, now makes its 
appearance as a daily. Its editor is Hon. Thomas B. Florence. 
Union announces itself as an organ of “ pure unadulter- 
ated Democracy, wholly uncontaminated by the poi ad- 
mixture of fanaticism, whether concocted in the laboratories of 
the North, or expressed from a weed flourishing in the swamps 
of the South.” Mr. R. C. Naylor, of Hooton-hall, owner of 
Maccaroni the winner of the Derby, has transmitted the hand- 
some sum of 1,000/. to the Mayor of Liverpool, to be by him 
apportioned among the charitable institutions of that city. 
r. Naylor states that this gift is made in consequence of his 
late successes at Epsom. nch mentions the follow- 
ing as a feat of strength: “ A well-known ticket-of-leave man, 
with a bludgeon in his hand, being pursued by the Police, at 
a tremendous pace, tore up the pavement of a street which 
had just been laid down by the workmen. In spite of his 
f | weapon he was banner tured.” 
moiselle Art6t lately made her debfit in opera, at Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre, as Maria, in “La Figlia del ento.” A 
local critic says that she won “ a great and leg success” 
—her performance being “ unquestionably the best, both dra- 
matically and musically, since that of Jenny Lind,” and that 
she “possesses a yoice of more than two octaves in 
oaye, the upper notes of which are as brilliant as 
the lower tones are expressive and sympathetic.” 
Du Chaillu’s celebrated collection of 
was =) sold at auction in London. 
arrap 


























Tt was recen’ 
that Mr. Lumley, well known for many years mo 


age | history, had he possessed calm- now impu' 


A Vienna paper states | as) 





Made-| The proceedings ado 


as the manager of Her Majesty's theatre, should have three 
special benefits. They were appointed for May 25th, and 
une 3rd and 8th. Recent accounts announce their ample suc- 
cess. Piccolomini, who kindly volunteered her services, sang 
delightfully, and was much applauded. We notice that Ris- 
tori 7 at this theatre during the p t month. 
The degree of Master of Arts has been conferred on six Hin- 
doo graduates of the Calcutta University. They are tbe first 
natives of India who have attained this fompee It is 
stated that the British eiewe residing in Mobile have formed 
a company called the British Consular Guards, to aid in the 
reserv: of good order in the city, in case of insurrection, 
invasion, inundation, devastation by fire, or = other duty 
notinconsistent with the retaining of their original nationality. 
The Schiller Monument, in Munich, has been inau- 
gurated. King Louis of Bavaria has erected it to the poet’s 
memory, at his own expense. The ceremony took place in 
presence of the learned and artistic societies of M 
pight a large torch-light procession expressed the pleasure of 
the students and the people.— Mr. Henry Valentine 
Smith, professionally known as “ Mr. Swanborough,” mana- 
ger of the Strand Theatre, lately committed suicide, at his re- 
sidence in London. No satisfactory reason is assigned for the 
act. It is said that the score of a lost opera, “ Maria 
Stuarda,” by Donizetti, written at Naples in 1834, and then 
suppressed by the censorship, has been recovered, and that the 
opera will be produced so soon as an artist can be found, able 
to support the heroine’s . A new stringed instru- 
ment, described as ing of the brilliancy of the violin, 
and the suavity of an alto, has been invented in France. It is 
called the violin celeste, or the ottavisono. Plentiful 
products of coal in Pennsylvania are re; 
posed that a reduction in the price of coals is inevitable —— 
——The celebrated vineyard of Closvougeot is about to be of- 
fered forsale. It was declared to be national property in the 
year 1793, and was then sold by the French ernment for 
1,582,000 francs. The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock is the 
title of a monthly magazine, edited and printed by women, at 
Edinburgh. Fourteen numbers have been published. 


—_»—____ 
FINE WRITING—MOTE AND BEAM. 


The finest bit of fine writing The federal authorities, if 
that has lately found its way they are both wise and pious, 
into the London Times isasen- as we take them to be, will go 
timental rha; of its Rich- down upon their knees and 
mond corres, ent. Descri- pray incessantly in the inter- 
bing the incidents of the at- ests of the Union that Lee may 
tack upon Charleston, he re- become mad enough to under- 
marks that “the student of take the projects of invasion 
tohim. They 
ness enough at such a moment, might, indeed, assume to pay 
might have recalled Thucydi- him all the — of the en- 
des’s thrilling description ofthe terprise, in order to encourage 
Pirwus when the ill-omened his temerity; for when he 
Sicilian expedition went forth should have once penetrated 
— with the prayers and into the bosom of the free 

pirations of the entire popu- states; when his lines of com- 
lation of Athens, impotent munication were ——— and 
though they were to avert its his usual loopholes of retreat 
inexorable doom.” * * It is shut up, we should visit him 
a great thing for a newspaper with a destruction so sweepi 
to possess correspondents with and terrible that history woul 
such powers of imagination as refuse to credit the complete- 
this writer displays. He is an ness and the awfulness of his 
ornament to ong Ceeamant, disaster—N. Y. Heening Post, 
and his value is above that of June 17. 
rubies.—N. Y. Evening Post 
June 17. 
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Tue Env or A Pension-Funp.—A case, curious in its his- 
torical associations, was decided by the House of Lords on the 
21st of May. Lord Clive gave five lacs of ru of his own, 
and three more of Jaffier Ali Khan’s, to the Company, to 
establish a pension fund for European soldiers in the service 
of the Company. There are now no such soldiers, and Sir J. 
B. Walsh, as representative of Clive,claims the money. The 


Lords decree the money. Ali annuities granted before 1858 | taur. 


must continue to be paid, but subject to them the property 
rests with Lord Clive’s representatives. The fund in a few 
years will be worth having. 





An EntirELyY New View.—The London correspondent of 
the Boston Post, discussing in a recent letter, the probability 
of war between England and America, says: “ It is all very 
fine to talk of war with a nation that has seven hundred war 
steamers, mounting over 10,000 guns, and 
45,000 seamen, but unless you are prepared to see 
inch shells bursting in Washi Street, and see the churches, 
stores and mansions of Wall Street, Broadway, and Fifth 
Avenie levelled with the groand, by vessels clad with seven 
inches of iron, then pause. Delenda est Carthago ; it was the 
second Punic war, not the first, that swept C asa 
litical power from the face of the earth, and that she con- 
sidered herself invincible. You are on a volcanic mine; 
spring it and you will witness such a scene as never was be- 
fore the eyes of any American whose father or grandfather 
fought at Bunker Hill, Lexington, or New Orleans. This na- 
tion (England) can 
tice. She can ley Portland, Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington in ashes, and raise the blockade of every Southern port 
in six weeks. If you are prepared that, get your shot 
ready, close your port holes, look straight into the wind’s eye, 
and go ahead.” 


some 
irteen 


to war at just exactly one minute’s no- 





Tue Braziuian Dirricutty.—Brazil_ has 
tions with Great Britain. On the 5th May, M. Moreira, Bra- 
zilian Minister, informed Barl Russell that the mode ot re- 
prisals adopted by the British Government wounded the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Brazilian nation, and demanded an expres- 
sion of regret. Earl Russell, in reply, declined to reopen any 
part of the question, but affirmed that the reprisals were not 
caused “ by any feeling unfriendly to the gy anand of Brazil, 
nor by any designs of aggression upon His og Majes- 
ty’s territory.” M. Moreira considered that letter ag 
gravated the offence, and being “unable to remain under 
the stroke of unredressed injury,” demanded his‘ 
towards Brazil appeer to us need- 
lessly harsh, but no Government can be expected to apolo- 
= for acts which it deliberately affirms to be t. 

plomatic breach is to be regretted, but it will hardly 
continue long, as the Emperor has acted rather with a view 


ded rela- 


country like Great Britain.—Spectator. 








Obituary. 
At Romeete, Co Grant-Raymond, R.N.—In London, W. 
Wynne, Capt. astresmn Guards.—In London, Philip Anstruther, 


, and it is sup- | Tuppe 


po- | bound to the West Indies, where she is to be emplo' 


~ | passed away under the Queen’s 


Esq., Colonial Secretary of Ceylon.—On his from 
New healasd, J. Barton, Captain HM's 65th Cape Morr- 
som, formerly 52d t Infantry.—At Bath, W. , Esq., M.D. 
late Dep.-Insp-Gen. Hospitals, a veteran of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo.—At Newbridge-hill, near Bath, Lieut.-Col. 

formerly of the 5ist K.0.L.L, with which Regiment he served in 
the Peninsula, from Jan., 1811, until the end of the war, and at 
Waterloo.—Comm. Rigmaiden, R.N.—At Thames Ditton, the Hon, 
W. M. Lowbart, Commr. R.N.—On "board the Sanspareil, 70, on 
os ody gs China, Mr. G. Penfold, Paymaster.—At Kil. 
main Capt. Ormsby, Invalid Corps. He served in the first 
Burmese war from 1824 to 1826, and received the war medal: he 
was also actively engaged with his regiment, the second battalion 
of the Koyals, during the rebellion in Canada, and was honoura- 
bly mentioned in despatches for distinguished gallantry while in 
command of the light a at the attacks on St. Eustache and 
St. Benoit.—. , the Archduke Maximilian of Este, who was 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights and an Austrian Feldzeug. 
meister. The Duke of Modena inherits the property of the de- 


At| ceased, who was enormously rich. 





Appointments. 


F. R. Sandford, Esq., is Knighted.—W. R. Phelps, -» to be 
Chief Justice of Berniida G9. Goschen, Esq. ia elected See. for 
London City, v. W. Wood, dec.—In Diplomatic Service: Mr. E. 
D. V. Fane, Attaché at Teheran, to be Third Sec.; Mr. J. G. F. 
Russell, Third Sec., to be Second; also Mr. Drummond, Paid At- 
taché at Athens. 

Tae New Nova Scotian Mrytstry.—The Halifax Colonist 
gives the names of the following ~~ as the Hon. Mr. 

obnston’s new Administration for the Province: Messrs. J. W. 
Johnston ——- General ; W. A. Henry, Solicitor General ; C. 

r, Secretary ; J. McNab, General; L Le 
Visconte, Financial Secretary ; 8. L. on, J, McKinnon, A. 
McFarlane, and T. Killan, without office. 


Army. 

The Fifth Lancers, at Norwich, will shortly proceed to Chi- 
chester, to prepare for embarkation for Calcutta——The 92nd 
Highlanders, at Gosport, will move to Edin! about the 
end of July, relieving the 2nd battn. 25th Regt., about to pro- 
ceed to India —The 85th is expected home immediately 


from the Cape of Good Hope.-——The Kingston, Canad 
“4 are i. in praise of the 62nd . for ite cuselions ' ee 
uct while 


uartered there.——It is stated in East India 
that Lieut. Jackson, Bengal Engineers, who was tried 
y Court-Martial at Mooltan for having caused the death of 
his native servant by beating, has been convicted of 
vated mensinghen and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
——tThe G is’ ball, to be given by the officers of the Foot 
Guards to the Prince and Princess of Wales, will take place 
either on the 24th or 26th inst., in the picture gallery of the 
International Exhibition. The invitations will be issued in 
the name of the five battalions, at present in England——We 
mentioned last week that the Times had called attention to the 
case of the family of the late Sir John Inglis. He defended 
Lucknow, but, surviving the siege, was rewarded with a regi- 
ment and the command at Co; Unfortunately he died too 
soon to make any provision for his family, and his widow, 
hter of Lord Chelmsford, only receives a widow’s ion 
of £140 a year. It is contended that as the widow and son of 
Sir H. Havelock received each £1,000 a year, and Sir W. Wil- 
liams the same sum for the defence of Kars, Lady Inglis should 
be placed in the same position. It has been stated in the 
House of Commons that nothing could be done in this matter, 


until official ication was made.——An in-pensioner 
Chelsea Hospital is stated to have died on the 19th ult. at the 
age of 109 years. 





Navy. 


OrpERED Home.—The following ships are under orders to 


return to England: Alacrity, 4, from the Mediterranean ; Ar- 
dent, 3, from 8. E. coast of America ; vane, Sem Gees; 
Brisk, 16, Wrangler, 5, ~~ 5, and nd, 8, all from 
the west coast of Africa ; 43, Clio, 22, Mutine, 17, from 
the Pacific; Odin, 16, Scout, 21, , nier, 14, Cen- 

, . 4, , 4, and Vulcan, 6, from 
the East Indies and “tr A all 


; »Y% from ; 
Hecate, 6, from Vancouver's Island. 


For repairing and strengthening the Orlando, 46, at Chat- 
ham, iron plates have been cast, each of which measures 36 
feet in length, with a weight of from 80 cwt. to 90 cwt. They 
are to be placed on her keel, near her ‘screwpost, in order to 
add to the strength of the stern, which was found to have been 
very much weakened from the wor! 
The Orlando will rejoin the squadron on 
station.——The Shannon, 35, from Gibraltar, is probably in the 
West Incies. She is reported in England, as having passed 
Teneriffe ——The Geyser, 6, has arrived at Portsmouth from 
China ——The Megera, 6, has finally sailed from Plymouth, 
in car- 
rying reliefs of troops between the different islands, and also 
to the west coast of Africa——The Alert, 17, and Columbine, 
4, are to join the Channel fleet, which, under the command of 
Rear-Adml. , is to assemble at Portland as soon as the 
ships are ready for sea ——Mr. G. P. Martin, late Sec: to 
wae w. if <y while ae of the Mediter- 
nnean fleet, is to act in same capacity to Vice-Adml. 
Sir G. R. Lambert, who ie to relieve Sir W.B. Johnstone next 
month at the Nore——The Caledonia, 35, new iron-clad fri- 
ants to have her “conning towers” fitted with movable 
‘aps to their slanting roofs, for the convenience of riflemen 
within, in resistance to a boarding party——The Racoon, 22, 
has returnéd from the West Indies to Spithead. Prince Al- 
fred will soon join her as junior Lieutenant.——The East In- 
dian navy ceased to exist'as an effective service on the 30th 
of April, 1863. Gn that day, amidst salutes from the shore, 
at Bombay, Commodore Frushard struck his broad pendant 
and the other officers of the ships in commission struck 
their pendants. The “old Company Jack” was hoisted at the 
castle flag-staff, and saluted before it was finally lowered, never 
more to be used as an emblem of that power in the East which 
proclamation of the 1st of No- 
vember, 1858.——On the 1st of July Capt. Hewlett will re- 
en command of gunnery-ship Excellent, to favour of Capt. A. 
APporntwgnts.—Commrs: H. L. Cox, J. Henderson, and W. 
So ete erie 
. ‘0 _ : A ; 
Gelierae apt. eu and Mitchell to ; 


; / ; Boteler to Orlando ; Cleveland to Resistance ; 
to the national dignity than to any possibility of war with a Tuke and Luttrell M. 
ca Ba 'D., addl, to President, for Nave TG 


. " and G. Moore, 

, for Naval Reserve; J. Caldwell to a 
Paymasters : F. T. Ro to Esk; W. Hutchinson to Eclipse.— 
5 ga} Lt-Col succeeds Col Travers as A A G of 


Gen Philips to be Lt-Gen, + Wearing. de P or onan Rollo , 
v » Gee; m Rollowsay, 
to be Maj'Gen —Maj-Gen’ Grabam t© be Col of the Plymouth Di 





vision, vy Wearing. 
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New Publications. 


“The works of authors departed,” said the poet Crabbe, 
“ gre generally received with some favour, partly as they are 
old acquaintances, and in part because there can be no more 
of them.” Some favour, we think, will, for this latter reason, 
be shown towards Life in the Open Air, the last instalment of 
the late Theodore Winthrop’s writings, recently published by 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. itis the fifth of a series 
of volumes, issued since the untimely and unfortunate death 
of the young author, who, it will be remembered, was slain at 
the battle of Big Bethel, shortly after the commencement of 
the Civil War. But for this calamity, however, it is not likely 
that these writings would ever have seen the light. The very 
yolumes, which have appeared since Mr. Winthrop’s death, 
were, we believe, rejected, during his lifetime, by all the prin- 
cipal publishers of New York and Boston, not excepting 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It ie an old saying that “ cir- 
cumstances alter cases,” and the moral of Mr. Winthrop’s ex- 
perience would seem to be that, though to write well while 
alive is a good thing, to die honourably, in a popular cause, 
is @ much surer passport to the favour of pub- 
lishers and to literary fame. He did not, indeed, 
write well, in the broad sense of the word—though quite 
as well as many of the filagree persons whose names figure in 
the catalogue of his present publishers ; but he died honourably, 
and so yielded to the book trade a fine opportunity for the exhi- 
bition at once of shrewdness and of patriotism. That oppor- 
tunity has been duly improved, and thus books, once deemed 
worthless, are now widely circulated and sturdily puffed. 
Their literary qualities, as we have noted on previous occa- 
sions, are not remarkable. Their author was a gentleman; 
poetic in temperament ; controlled by high ideas of character 
and achievement ; honest, manly, and vivacious in thought ; 
adventurous in disposition, and sensitive in temperament. 
These qualities shine through his writings, and constitute their 
merit. Itis not merit of an uncommon order, and it is not 
unmixed with glaring defects. Among these defective quali- 
ties may be mentioned—egotism ; superficiality of observation 
and of knowledge ; the aim to appear original, which results 
in eccentricity ; an imitative and sometimes ornate, and spas- 
modic style ; and the use of slang as an affectation of ease. These 
faults, however, are not so prominently exhibited as to be very 
offensive to good taste. It is, wethink, to be regretted that some 
of the many traders in literature did not discover Mr. Winthrop’s 
literary excellence at a much earlier period. Had he lived to 
profit by judicious criticism, he would have pruned his style, 
and laboured to better advantage. In the fruitless sacrifice at 
Big Bethel the germ of a clever novelist, no less than a full- 
blown flower of martial gallantry, was withered by the cruel 
breath of war. The books that remain of Theodore Winthrop 
—* Cecil Dreeme,” “John Brent,” “Edwin Brothertoft,” 
“The Canoe and the Saddle,” and “ Life in the Open Air’— 
seem but a poor recompense for the bright possibilities that 
perished with him. But these are all. They have been 
edited, with characteristic taste, by Mr. George William Cur- 
tis, and the publishers have issued them in a neat and agree- 
able dress. This last volume, “ Life in the Open Air,” com- 
prises a narrative of its author's camp-life in the woods of 
Maine, the well-known account of the first movement of the 
Seventh Regiment towards the seat of war, two brief stories— 
one of them unfinished—and an elaborate review of 
Church’s “ Heart of the Andes.” Like its immediate pre- 
decessor, it is picturesque with natural scenery, fresh 
with the reality of well-recorded facts, and pleasing by 
virtue of joyous animal spirits, and playful style Like 
its predecessor also, it is marred by flippant vulgarisms. 
As a whole it is less meritorious than either of its companion 
volumes, being merely a collection of magazine articles, tem- 
porarily entertaining, but almost entirely destitute of perma- 
nent literary value. The editor mentions, in his prefatory 
note, that “there remains manuscript enough for more than 
another volume, comprising poems, lectures, sketches, the be- 
ginning of another novel, and a completed earlier tale—but 
notin a fit form for publication.” An engraved likeness of 
the author is prefixed to this book, and its title-page bears the 
following significant epigraph, extracted from one of his un- 
published poems : 

Let me not waste in skirmishes my power, 

In petty struggles. Rather in the hour 

Of deadly conflict may I nobly die,— 

In my first battle perish gloriously. 
He had his wish. The aspiration of the soldier has been ful- 
filled, and therein has fulfilled the aspiration of the author. 
Remembered as one who gave his life to hiscountry, his name 
will also be written in the history of his country’s literature. 





A recent number of the London Ath ces, ina 
single paragraph, sixteen new replies to Bishop Colenso’s at- 
tack on the authenticity of the Pentateuch. Some fifty re- 
plies had, we believe, appeared previously. It is clear that 
the ecclesiastical mind, in England, is very much excited on 
this subject. The majority of these “ Replies” are—if we may 
credit local criticism concerning them—no less acrimonious in 
tone than fervent in spirit. Bishop Colenso, however, seems 
gifted with a patient disposition to endure hard knocks with 
commendable forbearance. The fact is a fortunate one for 
him, seeing that the example of his brethren at home has ex- 
cited the emulative zeal of the clergy here, whence may be ex- 
pected renewed uncorking of the vials of wrath. 

An American reply, entitled The Holy Word its Own De- 
Sence, “ addressed to Bishop Colenso and all other earnest seek- 
ers after truth,” and written by the Rev. Abiel Silver, has just 





last week, a religious treatise by the same author, mentio” 
ing the fact that he is a Swedenborgian, and commending the 
liberality and pious earnestness of histone. The present work 
has been executed in a kindred spirit. It treats the important 
subject learnedly and with sincere feeling, yet without bitter- 
ness. Its argument, of course, rests on the Swedenborgian 
doctrine of “correspondence,” by which, says the author, 
“the Sacred Scripture is convincingly proved to be the Word 
of the Infinite Jehovah. In reference to Bishop Colenso, and 
to the question at issue, the Rev. Mr. Silver nolds the follow- 
ing language: “ Standing where the Doctor does, and looking 
with the eyes with which he sees, he is right in his conclu- 
sions that ‘the Mosaic narrative .... cannot be regarded as 
historically true, so far as regards all the natural events men- 
tioned. But we hope to convince the sincere and faithful 
reader of the following pages, and from the Word itself, that 
It is a true history of mental things, or of the creation and ac- 
tions of minds, a history of higher things than those of time 
and matter, .... that in order to give to man this knowledge 
of spiritual things, natural things are used as symbols.” The 
purpose of such a book needs no endorsement; and, having 
indicated its character, we have only to commend it, to those 
interested in the controversy, as written in a spirit worthy at 
once of the sacred theme, and of a Christian minister. 


It is the melancholy fact that, as a rule, abstract science is 
tiresome. For this reason it would, obviously, be useless for 
us to bestow upon scientific works that elaborate minuteness 
of examination by which alone thorough justice can be done 
to their somewhat ponderous excellence. It is, therefore, our 
custom to dismiss them with merely a general descrip- 

tion of their character and design. This, to the general reader, 
is sufficient ; and this,in the present instance, must suffice 
for a Manual of Ethnology, entitled The Races of the Old World, 
written by Mr. Charles L. Brace, and published here by Mr. 
C. Scribner. The volume isa large and handsome one, and 
is full of very valuable information, systematically arranged 
and stated in concise and graceful language. “This treatise,” 
says the author, “ is intended. .. .to present, in brief and clear 
form, the latest and most trustworthy results of scholarship 
and scientific investigation bearing on the question of races, 
and to furnish a Guide—imperfect though it may be—to the 
study of history. ...It is an attempt to make popular a diffi- 
cult science, and to present a vast subject in a duodecimo.” 

This purpose—worthy in itself—has, we think, been worthily 
pursued. If popular taste can relish ethnology in any form, 
it must surely approve this interesting book. Appearing at 
this peculiar epoch—when questions as to the relation of races 
are so deeply agitating the American Republic—it ought es- 
pecially to attract the attention of American readers. Mr. 
Brace confines his treatise to races which appear in his- 
tory, and—though ascribing a unity of origin to mankind— 
avoids the much-vexed period immediately succeeding crea- 
tion. Should this volume be favourably received, he propo- 
ses to publish another, relative to “The Races of the New 
World.” 


ciclidiitenliisindicadhi 
SPEKE; GRANT; MURCHISON. 

The lately announced discoveries still occupy a large space 
in English journals. We copy therefore one more compen- 
dious review of them, from a paper of the 30th ult. 

Up the Nile is an excursion which European travellers have 
long been wishing to make. For three thousand years the 
sources of the Nile have been a mystery to the civilized 
world; and since the days of Ptolemy all that has been 
said about them has been by hearsay or surmise. 
So insoluble did the ancients consider the problem, 
that we find the subject seized upon as a proverb for a fruit- 
less labour—* Nili caput querere.” Two adventurous English- 
men have solved the mystery which Ammianus pretended to 
foretell would remain one to all posterity—not, however, by 

ing up the Nile, but by coming down it. From Alexan- 
Sria the Nile winds a ous course of some 2,000 miles, and 
at Khartum a fork in the stream occurs, one branch, the Blue 
Nile, going into Abyssinia, where its sources where traced and 
determined only a few years since ; the other, the White Nile, 
going, according to the ancients, towards the “ Mountains of 
the Moon.” Herodotus and Ptolemy speak of it as rising on 
the other side of the Equator from two lakes, the one to the 
west and the other to the East, which receive the melted snows 
of the mountains so-called. Philostratus also remarks that the 
Ethiopians were possessed of its springs and the Egyptians of 
its mouth; statements which, though not strictly accurate, are 
not very wide of the truth. hen modern explorations 
showed the probability of the White Nile having its origin in 
Lake Nyanza or in e Tanganyika, there seemed much 
more possibility of solving the long unanswered question by 
crossing the comparatively short tract of country, some 400 
miles across in a direct line, from the east coast of Africa to 
Lake Nyanza, and descending by or tracking down any large 
rivers issuing from that lake. is attempt was made, in the 
years 1857-9, by Captains Burton and Speke, who then 
reached Ujiji on the Tanganyika, and on returning to Unyan- 
yembe, or more properly Kazeh, struck out in another - 
tion, viz., northerly, and attained Muanza on the Lake Ny- 


anza. 

map grey A Speke and Grant made a second attempt. 
Calling at the Cape of Good Hope in 1860, on their way to the 
eastern coast, they landed at Zanzibar and commenced the ex- 
pedition they have brought to so successful a result. 

Parsuing the former route of Burton and Speke, the two 
travellers were at Kazeh in July, 1861, after which, for a pe- 
riod of eighteen months, all tidings of them were lost, until 
the 27th of March of the present year, when from Khartum 
they despatched the laconic message which the telegraphic 
wires flashed us, “ The Nile is settleu.” 

In the interval which had elapsed 
the west side of Lake Nyanza, and 
or north end, and close on the line of the Equator, a large 
river flowing from the lake, which they had followed down 
into the region of Gondokoro, as far as the fifth parallel of N. 
latitude, up to which point the Nile had already been 


had journeyed round 
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From Gondokoro, after meeting Baker on the 23rd February, 
1863, Seen by the usual route. Here also they fell 
in with Consul Petherick, who had been despatched in 1861 
with funds from the phical , to search for an 
carry aid to the two unheard-ef travellers. Petherick, as is 
known, was erroneously reported drowned at Abakuku, on the 
river Nile, midway between the fifth and tenth parallels of N. 
latitude. 

We have now subsequent intelligence of his route in a 

5.8.W. direction to the River Itiey, or Djour, Jambara 

fog but how he got thence to Goatehate, we have yet 
earn. 

From the communications received since the telegraphic 
aoe = referred to, Sir Roderick Murchison gave a long and 
most interesting account of the exploration in his anniversary 
address on Monday last, as President of the Geographical So- 
ciety. The final result of the adventures of Captains Speke 
and Grant may be summed up in a few words—the White 
Nile has its source in the great fresh-water lake, Victoria Ny- 
ranza, and mainly descends to}Gondokoro and theace by Khar- 
tum into Egypt. 

The summary of the journey and its incidents may be thus 
briefly given. Convinced by the assertions of the Arabs on 
his former attempt that the outlet of the lake was far away to 
the north—for the extent of its water is not less than 150 miles 
in that direction—Speke regarded the main difficulty of at- 
taining to the knowledge of the fact to be in obtaining the 
goodwill of Uganda and other powerful chiefs who might 
otherwise bl his way. No serious difficulty was, how- 
ever, anticipated on this score; and the two travellers left the 
east coast on the ist of October, 1860, at a rather inauspicious 
period of drought, while the native tribes were mostly at war, 
the result being that they only reached Kazeh after great de- 
lays and anxiety, and consequent illness. On the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1861, the travellers were again on the advance. A 
break occurs here in the President’s narrative, caused by the 
absence of the first series of the travellers’ papers, which, how- 
ever, are now received at the Geological Society. The papers 
which had reached when Sir Roderick delivered his address 
commence with the Ist Jan , 1862, and are dated from the 
capital of a kingdom called Karagwé, abutting against the 
west shore of Nyanza, at its southern end, the intelligent King 
of which —. forwarded Speke with friendly recommen- 
dations to the King of Uganda. K € occupies a shoulder 
of the water-shed of a territory 200 miles b , and is some 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is studded with de- * 
tached conical hills, one at least of which attains a height of 
10,000 feet. These are the Montes Lune of Burton and Speke. 
The sources of the Nile occur in this locality. The parent 
stream of the Nile bounds Uganda on the east as it issues from 
the middle of the northern boundary of the lake, with a cur- 
rent a hundred and fifty yards wide leaping over a fall of 
twelve feet. Numerous other outlets trom the lake conve: 
on the Nile and feed it for a distance of a hundred and fifty 
miles of its course. Notwithstanding Spede gives the negroes 
of Uganda the character of “the French” of those parts, he 
was detained, hospitably it is true, as a sort of state prisoner 
for five months before he was passed on to the next kingdom, 


Ungoro. 

Hitherto he had had no trouble on account of interpreters, 
one single ee more or less understood by the peo- 
ple of the coun he had passed through; now, however, 
that difficulty commenced. He found, too, the inhabitants 
more barbarous, some living in absolute nudity. Here, again, 
the travellers experienced much annoyance by the procrasti- 
nation of the King Kaunasi. ‘Tracked for two degrees north 
of the lake, the river was found to make a great bend to pass 
through Luta Nzige, and Speke had to travel my the chord 
ot the bend, a distance of seventy miles, striking it again at 
De Bono’s ivory station in latitude 3 deg. 45 min., a few 
marches from Gondokoro. A difference of level of a thousand 
feet in the bed of the river, before and after the bend, shows a 
—_— that the old traditions of foaming cataracts on the 
Nile may yet be realized in this interval. 

The practical object in exploring the Nile is to ascer- 
tain the ty of a water communication for commerce 
with the interior, and the friendly or adverse disposition of 
the native tribes towards traders. On this point, of the three 
kingdoms he passed through during his year of semi - 
vity, Speke gives the preference to Karagwé Mtesa, the 
sovereign an amiable youth surrounded by wives and 
“es in -sports. The rule of the Court, however, re- 

uiring the execution of one man daily for the of the 
State, diminishes our respect for it; while something of ab- 
horrence is excited by the description of the mo’ of the 
northernmost of these countries, who is reported as a morose, 
churlish creature, whose time is divided between je ge his 
wives and children till they cannot stand, and practising witch- 


To their numerous presents, and to the desires of the 
chiefs to o a traffic with the whites, there is little doubt 
our travellers owe their safety and their escape from these 


regions. 

yr Captains Grant and Speke are now on their way to Eng- 
land, we shall shortly hear from their own lipsa fuller account 
of the countries they have penetrated, of their resources, and 
the ibility and prospects of a trade with those races, whose 
condition can — be ameliorated by commerce, and exten- 
sive connexion with civilized nations. In this light the deeds 
of Grant and Speke are glorious accomplishments. 

——__>——_—_——_ 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

In the various new mantles for the season we notice three 
styles which appear likely to have the greatest success. The 
rotonde, or round camail ; the casaque, and the small paletot. 
The rotonde, as we have previously mentioned in our notice 
on fashion, is usually made to match the dress. We observe, 
en passant, that the complete toilet en sutle is much worn. 
The bonnet of crape is even made to match the shade of the 
dress, and the parasol corresponds in colour. The shades 
mostly preferred for these costumes are either a blue 
shade of violet, or the leather colour, which is just now so 
greatly in favour. The paletot differs but little in shape from 
the saute-en-barque of last year, but the style of trimming is 
more diversified. 

In taffetas there is a good assortment of new patterns, but 
nearly all in small designs. The new in this material 
but in larger s, are more exclusively employed for full 
dress. Since it is now so much the fashion for the whole of 
the out-door dress to be made of the same colour, the manu- 
facturers have prepared a variety of small patterns in this 
article, or two or three shades, which produce a distingué 


fect. 

The Swiss sash combined with the basque postillon is a 
great success. We will describe one which completed a very 
elegant costume. The dress was composed of taffetas in 
Mexican blue. At the bottom of the skirt were three waved 











chicorees ruches of a deeper shade, Between each was a 
wide ribbon of white taffetas covered with an and 
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medallion in black guipure. High body, with Swiss sash of 


guipure medallions, over white taffetas, and a small basque 
put on in hollow plaits. Sleeves d Coude, trimmed with — 
to imitate the epaulette of a Swiss body, formed of white taf- 
fetas and guipure, and revers at the bottom of the sleeve to 
match. 

There is a new style of trimming which is very original in 
character : it consists of a fringe, which, at a distance, has the 
appearance of a chenille; but, close at hand, instead of being 
heavy, is excessively light. Each strand, like chenille, is com- 
posed of very fine silk, of which four or five rows are placed 
upon a passementerie, producing a charming and novel effect. 
We have only seen it used on mantles, although made in all 
colours. Sometimes one row, at other times three, are placed 
on the bottom. Paletots generally admit but of one, and a 
row to niatch round the sleeve and kets. Leather trim- 
mings meet with a certain amount of success, and are even 
worn on muslin bodies. We do not, however, anticipate 
acontinuance of this style. Many thin bodies and fichus to 
wear with low-bodied dresses of lace or muslin, trimmed with 
ribbons, are made. 

Dresses in worked Indian muslin will be fashicnable this 
Summer, and worn out of doors with rotondes to match. 

Some pretty models of dresses have come under our notice, 
a description of which we are sure will please our readers.— 
A dress of taffetas, of the colour called cuir; the bottom of 
the skirt trimmed with a ruche of the same. It has also rings, 
one in the other, formed of velvet ribbon, edged on each side 
with guipure, and, in the middle of each ring, a medallion of 
guipure flowers. The body is high, with a postillon basque, 
trimmed in front with a Swiss plastron of velvet and guipure. 
The sleeves are a Coude opened at the wrist, and trimmed to 
match.—A dress of Indian foulard, in silver gray, spotted 
over with small black Chinese designs. The skirt is trimmed 
with four rows of chi in black taffetas, waved, and about 
eight inches apart. A similar trimming is placed on the body 
or sleeves. 

Although the new bonnets have not undergone much change 
in form, our principal modistes are displaying so much good 
taste in the arrangement of trimmings and the choice of ma- 
terials, that we must certainly allow the bonnet of the present 
season to be a decided improvement on that of last year. The 
following models will, we think, substantiate our remarks :— 
A bonnet of white crinoline, lined with Mexican blue crape. 
On the front a bouquet of corn-flowers and wheat ; another of the 
same inside, with a double rucheof white tulle and blue crape. 
The curtain, which is pointed, is composed of blonde and 
crape ; strings of blue ribbon.—A pink crape bonnet, trimmed 
with muchas of the same round the front and curtain, on the 
left side a bunch of white lilac, and on the right a moss-rose, 
surrounded with tulle and crape. 

Although rather premature as yet to make any allusion to 
the form of hats, yet as the shapes seem pretty well deter- 
mined, we may venture to describe a few of the leading styles. 
They are mostly high in the crown, and rather pointed both 
behind and in front. Sometimes one edge is raised like the 
old Amazone hat, but never more than on one side. The other 
is left flat. We need hardly say that this style is only very 

i adopted. The trimmings are p) in front, whe- 
ther composed of flowers or feathers. If feathers are used, 
they are et of two colours. The Incroyable, Made- 





moiselle, Henri I11., and the Montpensier are the favourite 
shapes.— Le Follet 
> — 


SCANDAL IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

The quaint person who is now Rector of Claydon, in Suf- 
folk, is unconsciously doing his Church a service by pointing 
out a weak place in her armour. Incumbent of an agricultu- 
ral living in one of the least advanced of English counties, 
and near a town in which “ society” is ruled by half-educated 
curates of ultra-Calvinistic opinions and little knowledge of 
men, Mr. G. Drury, either from aversion to them, or the study 
of medieval literature, or the natural influence of such a spot, 
has apparently lost his head. Supported by an old woman or 
two of property, and a few farmers who like excitement, he 
has carried the follies of his sect to a point which has at last 
oo him the notoriety which we are willing to believe is not 

is primary object. After a series of experiments which set 
the decent bumpkins of his parish by the ears, he at last, on 
Ascension Day and Whit-Sunday, essayed two finished per- 
formances. On the latter day the calm and decorous worship 
of the Church of England was exchanged for a sort of miracle 
play, a bad parody of the sort of worship seen now only in 
churches where Romish priests think it necessary to impress 
pagans or poor German ——_- through the medium of the 
senses alone. Claydon Church was decorated for the nonce, 
like some suburban casino of Paris, with flowers and 
gilt letters, and loud-coloured scrolls. Thirty candles stood 
on the table, two of them ten feet high, before and beside an 
equally enormous crucifix. Little banners were flapping 
about the church, and amidst all the millinery moved the rec- 
tor, dressed in parti-coloured robes, a large alb with a yellow 
border, a bright red chasuble hanging down his back, and 
girdle, and amice, and stole all visible beneath, the exact 
counterpart, in short, of the a riest of an opera. 
His aide, apparently a curate, called ecclesiastically Father 
Ignatius, wore the habit of a Benedictine friar, as did a num- 
ber of men employed as acolytes, and he received the sacra- 
ment first. The Service, which commenced at eight o'clock 
in the morning, was diversified by incessant singing, described 
as “very good:” by the waving of censers, with which Fa- 
ther Ignatius smoked, among phen people, the rector; by fre- 
quent prostrations, and ey by some mode of admi- 
nistering the Sacraments unknown equally to Rome and Eng- 
land. In the evening there was a procession, with cross an 
banners and censers, and all those scenic appurtenances which, 
useful bly in = where the spectators can still under- 
stand their symbolic meaning, are to English Prot t eyes 





ness of Church organization to face individual whims. The 
two authorities supposed to have some influence in the Church 
are both — set at defiance. The Bishop is the Bishop of 
Norwich, Dr. Pelham, a Palmerston Bishop, attached, if to 
nothing higher, at least to decency and order. The parish 
raves at its rector, covers the walls with cynical caricatures, 
pens squibs so good as to show that insult can develop sar- 
casm even in Suffolk, and loudly petitions the Bishop. Both 
authorities are, however, nearly powerless. The church- 
wardens either agree with Mr. Drury, or dare not fight the 
few people of property who stand by him, and the little the 
Bishop can do is all in the wrong direction. He has forbidden 
Father Ignatius to preach in his diocese on account of these 
exhibitions, but let the stage play go on—prohibited an appeal 
to the reason, which preaching, Lo over violent, must always 
be, but allowed the appeal to the senses through fine raiment 
and posture-making. Mr. Drury himself being a beneficed 
clergyman may preach as much es he likes, the Bishop hav- 
ing no power whatever, except to try him before an Ecclesias- 
tical Court, with a very doubtful chance of a verdict, and a 
very certain bill for some thousands of pounds expenses. As 
for the parishioners, they could, of course,do nothing in any 
case, except use the aforesaid eggs or guarantee the Bishop, 
and they are unwilling to do either; and so Mr. Drury drives 
his people into the nearest chapel, not by his teaching, but by 
eccentricities which almost make one doubt his sanity, with- 
out a fear of restraint. Indeed, if he chose to dance down 
the chancel in the clothing worn by King David, and pleaded 
that ecclesiastical precedent in justification, we do not see 
how he is to be stopped. It would be months, unless the civil 
power interfered, before the scandal could end; and what is 
to guarantee the Church against a secret lunatic in the pulpit? 
* *—Spectator, May 30. 

The 7Zimes thus concludes a descriptive and deprecatory ar- 
ticle on this strange and painful theme. 

The defence of this extraordinary performance is that it is 
only a revival of the ceremonies, the vestments, and the orna- 
ments in use in the second year of Edward V1. It would take 
a great deal of antiquarian research to find out exactly how 
the Church Service was usually conducted in that particular 
og and still more to ascertain how much of it was meant to 

retained by the compilers of our Prayer-Book. But, if 
either of those authorities, or the later authorities with whom 
we are more concerned, who revised the Prayer-Book after 
the Restoration, intended all the ceremonies revived by Mr. 
Drury and Brother Ignatius, surely there would be somethin 
in the Rubric to show it. For example, what sign is there o 
the ancillary services rendered by the acolytes at Claydon 
Church to the ministrapt, such as holding up his black cape 
and assisting in the consecration? The yer-Book has 
passed through three or four great revisions since the acces- 
sion of Edward VI., and we greatly underrate their stringency 
if they intended the service to be conducted in this fashion. 
The great argument of tradition is most strongly the other 
way. Mr. Drury and his friend of the English Order of St. 
Benedict would have us believe that certain customs in full 
force at the accession of King Edward VI., and confirmed by 
authority several times after, have, nevertheless, fallen into 
such universal and utter desuetude that, they can only be re- 
vived out of books by a few students who have given their at- 
tention to these thin, We are quite aware of the indigna- 
tion we shall draw down upon our heads from many persons 
whose curiously balanced opinions lead them not to do these 
things themselves, but to defend their doing. We shall be 
called everything bad, from an atheist downwards. But we 
beg to suggest if we did really wish the Prayer-Book, the 
Church of England, the Articles, the Canons, the endowments, 
and everything to be thrown into the caldron of reform, and 
refashioned according to the lights of the Nineteenth Century, 
we should rejoice to see the example of Clayton Church fol- 
lowed by five thousand parishes in England. No doubt we 
should have reform quick enough in that case, and as sweep- 
ing as any modern Puritan could desire. This, however, is 
very far trom our hope or desire. We wish to retain the 
Church of England, and are therefore grieved and alarmed to 
see it jeopardized by men who seem to have a sinister delight 
in fastening upon its theory the most extravagant conse- 
quences. 








inane 
THE GREAT ANGLO-GALLIC HORSE-RACE. 
“Tout est perdu, fors "honneur!” Such is the exclamation 
which bursts chivalrously from the Parisian recorders of the 
greatest day that has ever yet adorned the annals of French 
sport. And certainly the 31st of May was a day of sportin 
excitement and brilliancy of display to be long remembe' 
by those who took a share in its events. As to our excitable 
neighbours, they had wrought themselves up to a pitch of ex- 
citation and enthusiasm which had reached the boiling point 
before the final hour of the combat approached ; and, had the 
battle of Austerlitz been to be fought over again, they could 
scarcely have displayed a keener interest than they manifestly 
took in the great international chevaline contest which they 
were about to wage with their hereditary foes, on the plains of 
Longchamps. Buoyed up by the previous remarkable perfor- 
mance of their favourite, and by that extraordinary develop- 
ment of bone and muscle which caused La Toucques to be 
pronounced, by general assent and in spite of her coarse- 
ness, to be one of the most formidable-looking racers that ever 
ran, the French turfites made sure of victory, aud not a few 
English judges who saw the mare for the time on the 
Bist, were inclined to be of the same opinion. There was so 
much, too, in her favour; she ran on her own ground, her 
training and exercise had undergone no interruption; she 
clearly had the best of every French horse that could be 
brought against her, and had won the two chief events at 
Chantilly without effort or distress of any kind. The only 





simply accessories to a very degrading bit of stage play. This 
sort of performance, varied as to the millinery, is repeated 
every Sunday and Saint's day, the interstices being filled up 
with letters to a local ournal, in which the Reformation is 
denounced as “ the Devil's Deformation under arch heretics,” 
and everybody who does not happen to be as silly as Father 
Ignatius called pig-headed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would not be necessary 
oreven advisable to notice such a case as this. There are 
minds which are gratified, if not elevated, by the symbolic ritu- 
alism for which, as for all other forms of aspiration after the 
divine, the Church of England was intended to afford some 
scope ; and its degeneracy in Claydon to a piece of ecclesias- 
tical tomfoolery might have been charitably ascribed to the 
mental atmosphere of the place acting upon the idiosyncrasy 
of the rector. There are plenty of rotten eggs in Claydon, 
and the mock friars who choose a church for a masquerade and 
the Communion Service as fitting moment for a pantomime, 
might well be left to that election-day version of extreme 
unction, But the occurrence has revealed a truth infinitely 
more important than Mr. Drury’s actions, the utter powerless- 


opp ts she had to fear, therefore, were horses which had 
been just knocked about in a severe trial at home, and then 
crossed the sea to a very different climate and strange scene 
of action. 

bp assemblage was to pry for yA and ele; — 
and coquetry of aspect ; and as equipage r equi 
up to the back of the tribunes, pe ured out their fair loads, 
clothed in indescribable toilettes, the enclosure and its gal- 
leries became a parterre of colour and parfum de mode, such 
as only Paris can exhibit. Before three the Emperor and 


contrast to our own Aunt Sallys and similar recreations, the 
chief amusement of the crowd consisted in watching the gam- 
bols of a troop of Spahis, who seemed to be placed on the 
ground on purpose to amuse both themselves and the specta- 
tors. These cavaliera of the desert, mounted on their wiry 
little Arabs, whose tails literally swept the ground, scoured the 
course in all directions, performing the strangest and wildest 
vagaries—dashing off at full pores 4 stopping their horses with 
startling suddenness, and using spur and bit with an impetuo- 
sity that was quite alarming. The flanks of some of their 
steeds showed unpleasant marks of the terrible weapons which 
form part of their wild-looking accoutrements. The numbers 
on the course itself must have been very great, but greater 
still, perhaps, round the adjoining elevations, whence so 

a view is Obtained, and under the trees of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, where hundreds sat in the grateful shade, and enjoyed 
the sight at their ease. The receipts of the course on this day 
alone amounted to about £3500. 

About half-past three the cracks began to make their appear- 
ance in the enclosure, and were successively surrounded by ad- 
miring and criticising crowds. La Tocques was one of the 
first who showed, and as she advanced with that prodigious 
walk which first attracted our attention we thought she looked 
quite as likely as ever to give a good account of herself in the 
race. She was pronounced at once to be “ very coarse,” as no 
doubt she is, by English judges who first saw her; but many 
persons were of opinion that she is likely to prove better and 
even handsomer as a four-year-old than she is at present. She 
remained a the favourite up to the last moment, when 
nothing beyond 2, or at most 24, could be obtained against her. 
Certainly no contrast could be more striking than that between 
her and chief competitor, as he was on that day supposed to 
be, Lord Clifden. There was a loud and general expression 
of admiration from men of all nations as the latter horse 
showed his aristocratic head carried high, rather too high - 
haps, above his rivals. “ We have not a horse in France fitto 
show inst him,” was the expression which fell spontan- 
eously from one well-known member of the French turf; and 
all agreed that ‘as to appearance there could be no dispute. 
The stylish way, too, in which the horse was brought on to 
the ground—the look of his attendants and his clothing—all 
took vastly in the eyes of the admiring crowd, and impressed 
them with a proper idea of the dignity of horseflesh in Eng- 
land. His price remained steady at 3 to 1 up to the moment 
of starting —It is surprising how small a degree of attention 
the winner attracted, although considerable business was done 
upon him in a quiet way on the Saturday night previous, at 
1, ee rooms, and his price had come up from 12 to6 
to 


Out of the Sy ene horses entered, and fifteen on the 
card, twelve finally came to the post with great punctuality, 
amidst such intense national excitement as has perhaps been 
rarely witnessed on a racecourse. As the favourites and 
known horses successively passed on to the course, they were 
greeted with a low burst of long-suppressed emotion from hun- 
dreds who had clung to the front places for hours previously, 
to get a good — them ; and the English names seemed in 
general to have me familiar as household words in French 
mouths, though it must be confessed that their pronunciation 
of La Toucques was much more correct than that of her 
foreign rivals. After taking their canter the horses all returned 
at a walk, in single file, past the imperial tribune, affording 
a capital moment for inspection and comparison Thence 
they were marshalled to the starting post, formed in line, Sac- 
charometer being next to the cords and admirably started 
without a failure by M. de la Rochette—a firm and cool head, 
who seemed to give them no choice but to go at once. We 
need not enter here into the details of the race. Suffice it to 
say that Chaloner, at least, made no attempt to cut down his 
horses, for he was nearly last for some distance, leaving The 
Orphan to make the running, which she did at a swinging 
~* until Damier headed her, and took it up at a still faster one. 

he interest of the race rose to its climax when, after the dip, 
the two favourites came first in view round the last corner, 
though with The Ranger close at hand. Lord Clifden then 
evidently gave way, leaving the prize apparently to the French 
mare, and a volley of exulting cries broke from the French, 
“ Le jument e!” being the word along the stand. But 
in one moment The + was abreast, evidently still quite 
=: in another he had got his nose in front, and now, La 

‘oucques, we shall know at last what you can really do! 
The looks tremendous ; can she stand it? can she better 
it? The whip is on her, but she does not budge under it more 
than if it struck a stone wall. She has cullen done her 
best ; she isin trouble, and her long body labours in an al- 
most ungainly way, but can make no new effort. The race is 
over, and the short-lived pride of the French turf is done for, 
though not without a most gallant and creditable struggle for 
victory. Tout est perdu, fors Thonneur / as we said at the com- 
mencement—and the Ranger, victorious, slips in, a compara- 
tively easy winner by a good length. 

Such was the termination of one of the most brilliant scenes 
and one of the most exciting races, in a national point of view, 
which it has ever been our good fortune to witness, and to the 
repetition of which we hope many of our readers will be in- 
duced to treat themselves next year. There are 127 entries 
for the Grand Prix of 1864; and we heartily say “ Better luck 
next time” to the g and hospitable French nation 
which thus gallantly throws open so rich a prize for compe- 
7% to its formidable and more experienced rival on the 

urf. 

The winner, Mr. Savile, who nets 131,000f. and a ifi- 
cent piece of plate added by the Emperor, generously left 10,- 
000f. for the poor of Paris, thus making racing contribute to 
at least one | end. ae yee of plate consists of a very 
handsome silver vase, about 26 inches high, of chaste and re- 
poussé work, in the Renaissance style. Above the cover is a 
figure of a child holding wreaths of flowers. The handles are 
very elegant, and are attached to the neck of the vase by lions 
heads and to the body with horses’ heads. Two escutcheons 
on either side bear, on one the inscription “Grand Prix de 
Paris, 1863,” and on the other “ Offert par S. M. l’Empereur.” 
—English Letter from Paris. 

ee 


THE GREAT SMOKE QUESTION. 
The Times having published a mild protest against the in- 








Empress, in carriage-and-four, attended by their numerous 
suites, and followed by the King-Consort Ferdinand of Portu- | 
gal, the Prince of Orange, and the Duke de Brabant, all in se- | 
parate equipages (which the Emperor, with Imperial hospital- | 
ity places at the disposal of all royal visitors to the capital), | 
made their appearance, and completed the scene. Their Ma- | 
esties were, contrary to custom, loudly cheered, a crowd of 
English who were present assembling in front of the Impe-| 


| 


tribune, and greeting them with some lusty hurrahs. The 
body of the course was occupied by a dense throng of equi | 





es of lesser note, extending in front of the stand in ranks | 
‘orty and fifty deep, half way across to the opposite wood, In 


creasing disposition among smokers to violate both conven- 


| tional and specific regulations, and to enforce their own indul- 


gence in tobacco despite the annoyance they may cause to 
others, was thus answered by one of its lively correspondents. 
Sir,—I must ask i to say a word in defence of my 


favourite vice, which I find so rudely attacked in your leading 
article this morning. I quite admit that the habit of smoking 
has increased and grown upon the English nation to au im- 
mense extent lately; for] am sorry to say that my memory 
carries me back to a period when the mere act of — 
down St, James’s-street or Piccadilly, in broad day-light, w: 
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a cigar in the mouth, would have cancelled the best reputation 
jn London; whereas now that cigar is no impediment to the 
most gracious bow from the haughtiest head, or the sweetest 
smile from the rosiest mouth. But I also remember that the 
past generation held him a snob who called St. James’s-street 
anything but “ St. Jeems’s-street,” or Rome other than “Room.” 
So I maintain that like these trifles and the hoops of our 
wives, which are no trifles, smoking is a fashion—and this 
fashion being ered a majority a the males of the 
kingdom, our ironplated females have wise — =, it, as 
we have done their crinolines, as an accomplished fact. Wisely 
I say, for they well know that if we have taken up a bad habit 
we have dropped a worse. Three-bottle men have disappeared. 
We no longer reel hiccupping and maudlin into the drawing- 
room after dinner, and we can usually get to bed without as- 
sistance. Weare no longer Tony Lumpkins in youth and 
Squire Westerns in age. e may have lost a certain finikin 
Frenchified pseudo-politeness of manners ; but I think that on 
the whole, in spite of their cigars, English gentlemen are as 

gentlemen now as ever. Nobody ever smokes in draw- 
ing-rooms or any rooms frequented by ladies. I have tra- 
yelled much, and smoked much, too, on railways, and I never 
yet saw smoking obtruded, to the annoyance of other passen- 
gers. If railway companies choose to ignore a national want, 
and do not supply smoking compartments, they cannot com- 
plain if the linings of their i occasionally give an ol- 
factory contradiction to the stern prohibition hanging above 
them. Once I confess I did smoke in spite of the strenuous 
objections of a tellow-passenger; but he had a basket of fish 
with him. I offered, however, to desist if he would throw his 
fish out of the window, but this he declined to do ; so Ismoked 
on. Who shall blame me? 

But, Sir, in these days, when we are tolerant of creed, faith, 
and politics ; when we have equal free trade in our commerce 
and our opinions, why should we taboo tobacco, the philoso- 
pher’s refuge, and the contemplative man’s recreation? Ex- 
cess is baneful in everything, and an excessive smoker will, 
no doubt, sooner or later present the “sodden” appearance 
which you deprecate; but among my own acquaintance I 
know as many “sodden” non-smokers as smokers. At this 
time, when politics languish and there is literally nothing for 
the ins and outs to quarrel about, why notcreate some anima- 
tion in our debates by making this a great party question? I 
would support the smokers on your own grounds. Smoking, 
you say, Sir, is not favourable to conversation. SoI believe 
that many a silly speech would never trouble the reporter's 
pencil if the orator previously took a calm view of his sub- 
ject matter through the gently undulating fumes of a full- 
flavoured Cuba. 

But, Sir, as ds very young men, your warnings and ob- 
jections are indisputable. Tobacco is too strong meat for 
babes; and if boys are permitted to smoke, or will smoke, 
they will suffer, as they do abroad, in constitution. intelligence, 
| stature. Admirer as I am of the art, I should like to see 
a good pair of Dundreary whiskers on every neophyte before 
he enters on its sacred mysteries.—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, No«wsvs. 

Ee 

Lonpon’s Girt TO THE PRINCE OF WaALEs.—The freedom 
of the city of London is to be presented to the Prince of Wales 
in a gold casket of great value. It is 7} inches long, 6 inches 
wide, and 8} inches high, and richly decorated with enamel 
and cinque-cento ornaments. The front is composed of a 
ground of blue enamel, in the centre of which are raised 
shields surrounded by wreaths, bearing, in enamel of the pro- 
per colours, the arms of England and Denmark. These are 
supported on one side by the arms of the city, and on the other 
by those of the Lord Mayor, chased in pure gold. Above these 
isa model of the Prince’s Crown of State. The reverse side 
is occupied by the initials of the Prince and Princess in fine 
gold, on a ground of blue enamel, and a plate bearing the fol- 

owing inscription :—* Rose, Mayor. Presented by the Cor- 
— of London, with the freedom of the city, to his Royal 

ighness the Prince of Wales, on Monday, 8th June, 1863.” 
At each corner are two pillars divided by a trident, wreathed 
with ivy leaves chased in green enamel. On each pillar is 
placed an enamelled mask, representing a water deity crowned 
with bulrushes. The top of the casket, which is opened b 
means of a secret spring, is ornamented with pierced wor 
and wreaths of flowers chased in gold of various colours. Sur- 
mounting the whole is a fi of Britannia, represented as 
seated and armed with her trident, supported by the lion and 
unicorn. At each corner of the tap is « forget-me-not in blue 
enamel. The casket rests upon four sea horses chased in pure 
gold, and the whole is mounted on a highly-polished slab of 
Calitornian onyx or marble. The weight, exclusive of the 
marble stand, is about 50 ounces. 





Tae Prince Consort's Carnn.—A } cairn, of pyrami- 
dal shape, erected by command of her Majesty the Queen, in 
memory of the Prince, has just been completed. It occupies 
a commanding ition on a hill some distance south of the 
castle, and — distinctly seen from near Crathie. It is 
built of roughly-dressed stones, and measures 35 feet square 
at the base and 40 feet in height. On the north slope a tablet 
is built, having on it a suitable inscription, with a quotation 
from the Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 13, 14,—* He, being made 
perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time. For his soul 
pleased the Lord : therefore hasted He to take him away from 
among the wicked.” On the east slope are cut out the initials 
of all the members of the royal family, and the date 2ist Au- 
gust, 1862, immediately under. 





Tae IyTeRNATIONAL Doc-SHow.— * * The task 
of judging the foreign hounds was entrusted to the gen- 
tlemen who were Lop ey Empey to the hound 
class, and they selected the Duchess of Manchester's Juba, a 
North German boarhound, ing over her ladyship’s mag- 
nificent Russian wolfhound Sultan, to whom the directors 
awarded an extra prize, as well as to the Comte de Paris’ Per- 
sian greyhound Farron, Mr. Clayton’s Rover, a tan dog a 
parently of the shepherd variety, and Mr. Gapp’s Polish olf. 
dog, all interesting specimens. Mr. Blewitt’s Cuba was en- 
tered in this class by mistake as a “slave-hunting hound,” 
being an English bloodhound with aslight cross of the Cuban 
hound. She is said to be of a very scarce old sort; but her 
appearance is not equal to the description given of her pedi- 
gree by her reader. Coming next to the greyhounds, we reach 
the finest entry of the whole show, and by far the best ever 
exhibited. * In the harrier class, the Prince of Wales’s 
hounds were only highly commended, Mr. Race, of Biggles- 
wade getting first honours.— Field. 

* * The sporting dogs occupy the ground-floor, alon 
which run low platforms lentifully littered with straw, oo 
which they are to receive the attentions of their 
Visitors. Commodious cages of light wire-netting are set 
part for the tribe of beagles, harriers, and fox- to fur- 
nish a goodly contingent of which the best kennels in the 





kingdom have been ransacked. The Prince of Wales's pack 
contributes three couples of the finest harriers; and twelve 
couples of the Duke of Beaufort’s famous fox-hounds claim a 
central compartment all to themselves, in right of their pre- 
eminence. Many other distinguished huntsmen are exhibitors. 
For specimens in this class very high prices are put down. 
For example the figure “ £500” is set against a hound named 
“ Royal,” belonging to Mr. Colmore. Among the best animals 
in the show are the black and tan shaggy-coated otter hounds, 
most of which appear by some accident to have slipped out 
of the catalogue. A very handsome, fleet-like Russian wolf 
hound, the property of the Duchess of Manchester, and valued 
at £1,000, attracted a great deal of admiration. A less pleas- 
ing interest was excited by an American and a Cuban slave- 
hound, fierce and terrible in aspect. Blood-hounds, pointers, 
retrievers, spaniels, and setters are very numerously repre- 
— - last named class looking particularly glossy and 
graceful. 

Leaving the collection of field dogs, the visitor ascends to 
the gallery, where a bewildering variety of all the non-sport- 
ing classes compete for his attention. First cme the sheep 
dogs of the English and Scotch breeds—homely looking, but 
useful animals, whose quiet, faithful habits make them great 
favourites. Next these is the noble race of mastiffs—coura- 
geous and strong. An English specimen of this valuable 
class, 33 inches in height, 180lb. in weight, and not inaptly 
named “the Governor,” won a considerable amount of no- 
tice from the spectators, and a prize of £10 from the judges. 
Then follow the far-famed Mount St. Bernards and the trusty 
Newfoundlands, whose conspicuous merits elicit the warm 
approval of all. The next candidates are the surly, — 
tribe of bulldogs, whom the cautious visitor will admire, if 
he admires them at all, at a respectful distance. A massive- 
jawed, powerful, but moderate-sized specimen of this repul- 
sive-looking variety, rejoicing in the cognomen of King Dick, 
and whose merits are appraised in money at £52 10s., carries 
off the first prize, in virtue, no doubt, among other high qua- 
lities, of his superlatively ualy physiognomy. The bull-ter- 
riers and terriers of the black and tan, the white smooth- 
haired, and the fleecy breeds, then succeed, until the Skyes, 
Dandie Dinmonts, Italian greyhounds, and King Charles 
spaniels bring us into the thick of the pet and fancy classes. 

Here, of course, the fair visitors linger longest and most 
fondly. These little canine aristocrats wear all the air and 
enjoy all the luxuries befitting their delicate nature. En- 
circled in the neatest of cages, sometimes enclosed in glass 
cases, and generally reclining upon the daintiest and softest of 
cushions, they always receive the homage paid them with the 
most perfect nonchalance. Poodles, pugs, toys, and all other 
native and foreign lapdogs, prized either for their diminutive- 
ness, their beauty, or their ugliness, have a prominent place as- 
signed them in this endless collection. Several extra classes 


are appended to the voluminous catalogue, among which are 
monster dogs, Pomeranians, Japanese, Maltese, Chinese, Dal- 
matian, Australian, Brazilian, and uimaux. In the mon- 


ster variety Arslan, or the Lion, belonging to Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, deservedly gained the “ high commendation” of the um- 
pires; while “Samson,” a noble-looking lion mastiff from 
Algiers, the property of Mr, N. A. Woods, was singled out for 
a £10 prize by his peerless characteristics. The entire num- 
ber of entries is nearly 1,700; and in consequence of the very 
large muster in some of the classes, the directors have added 
considerably to the original prize list.— Zimes. 

A Steer Rarmway Incitve.—A highly important railway 
communication has been opened in the Bombay Presidency. 
This communication brings the high lands of the Deccan,— 
2,000 feet above the sea level,—into close connexion with the 
low lands of the Presidency, and with the town of Bombay it- 
self; converting the Deccaua into a kind of suburban district 
for the citizens. The Bhore Ghaut Incline of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway has occupied more than seven years in 
construction ; and during the ter part of that time there 
have been 45,000 workmen daily employed upon it. The in- 
cline is a series of tunnels through mountains of rock, and 
viaducts stretching across valleys, alternating with each other ; 
each part a triumph of modern science and skill. 

The incline reaches at one long lift the height of 1,832 feet, 
the highest elevation yet attained by any railway incline. It 
is 154 miles long, and its average jent consequently 1 in 
46°39. The highest gradient is 1 in 37, and the sharpest curve 15 
chains radius. The tunnels are twenty-five in number, the 
greatest length of any of them bein 1} yards. There are 
eight viaducts, one consisting of eight arches of 50 feet and 
being 129 feet high, and another of a like number of arches 
with a maximum height of 143 feet. The quantity of cutting 
amounts to 2,067,738 cubic yards, and of embankments to 
2,452,308 cubic yards. There are twenty-two bridges of va- 
rious spans, and seventy-four culverts.. The total cost of the 
works has been £1,100,000 or £68,750 a mile. 


SoctaL CaTEecnism.—Q. What is the dirtiest creature you 
know ’—A. The English fine lady. 

Q. What are your reasons for saying this?’—A. Her 
habits. 

Q. Explain yourself more fully —A. When she walks she 
drags behind her a receptacle for dust and dirt of every kind. 

Q. What is this called ?—A. A long dress, or train. 

Q. What is its action?—A. It sweeps the ground, collects 
mud, dust, cigar-stumps, straws, leaves, and every other im- 
purity. 

Q. What happens next?—A. This accumulation rubs off to 
a certain extent upun other portions of her dress, or upon the 
legs of any person who may walk beside her, and when she 
= into her carriage, the objectionable matter spoils the 
ining ; besides that, the dust is most offensive. 

Q. Why does she wear such a ridiculous dress?—A. For 
one of two reasons. Either because she aims at a servile imi- 
tation of certain great folks, or because she Owes money to her 
milliner, and dares not order any kind of dress except that 
which this tyrant sends home to her. 

Q. Why does she not raise, or loop up her dress to keep it 
from the ground ?—A. Because, being a lazy person, she has 
thick ancles, or being a scraggy person, she has skinny ones, 
which her vanity forbids her to exhibit. 

Q. Is there any other reason?—A. Yes; she has probably 
ugly ~_ disfigured by corns or bunions caused by wearing 
ight ts. 


Q. Is there any cure for such habits?—A. There is none, 
until her husband has been nearly ruined by her extrav: ce, 
when she is compelled by economical reasons to dress like a 
rational being, and at once becomes clean and charming as the 
British female was intended to be. 

Q. What sensation is caused to man by the sight of these 
dresses ?—A. Contemptuous pity for the woman, and pity, 
without contempt, for her unfortunate husband. 

Q. Does she know this?—A. Yes, but as she dresses less to 





please men than to vex women, the knowledge has no effect 
upon her dirty habits. 











Q. Where can the animal be seen ?—A. At the Zoological 
Gardens on Sunday afternoons, in the Park and Kensington 
Gardens, and in most places where fine clothes can be success- 
fully exhibited. 

Q. What lesson should you deduce from this?—A. That of 
thankfulness to Providence that, (if married at all) you are 
married to a sensible woman and not to a fine lady. 

Q. What will you take,to drink?—A. Anything you like to 
put a name to.—Punch, 





SHAKSPEARE’s BonEs.—There is a hot and violent contro- 
versy going on just now in literary and dramatic circles, re- 
marks the Court Journal, about the propriety of moving 
Shakspeare’s bones. Next baa in April, it is proposed to 
celebrate the tricentenary of the poet’s birth, and it is urged 
that this would be a fitting occasion to make a solemn cere- 
mony of digging up his mortal remains. The objectors, how- 
ever, fear the curse which Shakspeare pronounced upon any 
one who would venture to disturb his bones, It is argued 
again that that was merely a hack inscription of the sextons 
and stone-cutters of the period. What is to be the end of the 
matter? What if no bones should be found? How fine a 
theory might then be raised that there was no Shakspeare! In 
the February number of the Monthly ——_ for 1818, how- 
ever, there is evidence that the bones of Shakspeare were seen 
about that time. But why touch them now atall? We may 
add that the New Place Gardens wall in Chapel Street, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, has been lowered and coped, so that now the 
public can have an uninterrupted view of the whole of the 
gardens, and also of the excavations showing the foundation 
of the “ New Place,” as it existed when inhabited by Shak- 
speare.— Builder. 


Enouisu CaTHo.ic Rerics at Doval.—An interesting dis- 
covery has just been made at Douai. There existed an Eng- 
lish college in that town previous to the Revolution of 1789, of 
which the buildings were purchased by the Government in 
1834, and are now occupied by a company of Engineers. 
During the Reign of Terror, when the pupils were about to 
quit the establishment and return to England, they interred at 
night two chests in a trench hastily excavated. One of these 
chests contained some silver church ornaments, and the other 
some valuable relics, among which were the hair shirt worn 
by St. Thomas a Becket, and the Cardinal’s cap of St. Charles 
Borromeo. It appears that the secret of the deposit was ever 
since religiously maintained, although no demand for its resti- 
tution was ie to the French Government until lately. Per- 
mission to search for those articles having been granted on 
Saturday last, after some ineffectual attempts to discover them 
the workmen in digging met with some black earth, and in it 
some rotten wood, together with various silver articles, such 
as chalices and other objects used in churches. The most in- 
teresting articles found are a silver dish, on which is engraved 
the name of “ Norfolk,” with the date 1701. Various silver 
cups bear the arms and names of Philip Howard of Norfolk, 
1744; Pere Daniel, president of the college in 1744; Henry 
Wilkins, 1751; Thomas Giffard, of Chillington, 1755; John 
Knapp, 1763.—Letter from Paris. 








Anma. Foop ror Horses.—A letter, signed H. Forrester, 
on animal food for conditioning race horses, &c., reminds me 
of the plan adopted by the too-celebrated Dick Turpin, who 
“used to stimulate his bonny Black Bess in her long and fleet 
journeys, with a raw beeisteak tied to the bit, for her to 
munch on. I Know also the value of good old beer for horses 
on long journeys. My father (whose name will be found on 
the books of the Royal Veterinary College, as one of its most 
zealous pupils) to blend a deal of common sense with 
his scientific teaching, and e for the horse in cases of 
emergency, as he would for a human being. Now beaten 
up with good fat ale, and a few ounces of treacle stirred into 
it, is one of the most useful restoratives you can give to a 
jaded animal, and is, to use the governor's own words, meat, 
drink, washing, and lodging. I happen to hold—on trust for 
my eldest boy, until he becomes of silver tankard won 
at some west country races, by a broken-kneed, goose-rumped, 
cat-hammed cob we used to have, all through a drop of beer be- 
fore »the only thing he had in shape of preparation ; 
clearly proving “ @ spur in the head is worth two in the heel,” 
for he completely dist d his titors in both heats of 
two miles, although they had the advantage of professional 
jockeys, and were ered properly-trained coursers. This 
pony’s wind was most extraordinary ; give him a pint of beer 
and a pound of oatmeal, and you could gallop him twelve 
miles in forty-five minutes, in harness, up hill and down, 
without whip or force of any kind; and yet he was the most 
uncared-for of animals in existence. He'd be content to feed 
out of the pig’s bucket, or any other man’s platter. Nothing 
came amiss to him ; and I believe half our splendid hunters 
and race horses are ruined by too great a sameness in living. 
Hay and corn, and corn and hay, for everlasting. Let seeps 
who have delicate winded horses try Mr. Forrester’s plan of 
strong beef or mutton jelly; also an occasional half pint or so 
of beer, and they will not be disappointed at the finish.—Cor- 
respondent London sporting paper. 


An UnrortunaTE Desut.—The first appearance of Malle. 
Agar, a new Phédre, wiiich took place, a few evenings since, 
at the Théatre Francais, was disastrous to the artist, who, M. 
Janin assures us, is a beautiful woman, having a real vocation 
for tragedy. Passing behind the scenes, some one (it is to be 
hoped not p' ly) trod on her long robe. She fell, and 
bruised herself so severely that, after struggling through three 
acts of the play, she was compelled to leave the remainder un- 
finished, and the ance was abruptly closed. It was 
feared that she might be disfigured for life ; but this, happily, 
proves not to be the case.—Paris Letter. 











Tue Fovr-ty-Haxp Civs.—The “Four-in-Hand” Club's 
first appearance for the season in Hyde Park was not a good 
one, eae ly owing to many of the members being absent at 
the Duke of | Beaufort’s, for the Bath races, and very much to 
a tremendous shower coming down about aa hour before the 
time appointed to “ meet.” The sky, however, cleared, and 
about six o’clock seven or eight of the drags Guanes at the 
Magazine, and shortly afterwards wended their way in pro- 
cession down “the drive” to Greenwich. The Earl of Sefton 
took the lead, one his “ SS — no —- 
tion in the exquisite beauty they presen year. 4 
the member for the North Riding of York- 


William Monitt, 
shire, has turned his ex to good account, and his neat 
ellow drag and work- looking roans presented quite the 
u ideal of the old coaching days. The Duke of Sutherland 
followed with a team of it bays, and Lord Strath- 
more rivalled him with four splendid browns. Lord Londes- 
borough’s turn-out is too well known for every sort of per- 
fection to need especial mention, and it excited quite a sensa- 
tion in Paris, where its noble owner ordered that it should 





meet him on his return from the 


East. The drags of Sir 
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Michael Shaw Stewart, of Sir George Wombwell, and of Cap- 
tain Callender, a début, brought up the rear; and, for perfect 
finish in the vehicles, neatness and quiet taste in the harness, 
blood and beauty in the animals, and the thoroughly gentle- 
man-like tone of their masters, the sight was one of which in 
its own way we might be justly proud. Despite the unpro- 
mising state of the afternoon, there was still a goodly crowd 
of vehicles in the park ; and bright were the smiles and hearty 
the commendations of the us friends of charioteers as 
the procession passed proudly and rapidly on its way down 
the drive.—Court Journal. 


ProGREssivE CoNnceRTS.—The idea of making concerts 
illustrate the development of a particular composer or style 
of composition has been found so successful that there are se- 
veral of such courses now in progress. The pianoforte affords 
great facilities for this species of musical entertainment. Mr. 
Charles Hallé, after devoting two years to Beethoven, has this 

ear extended his programme, but he still plays something of 

is favourite composer at each concert, and thus enables his 
listeners to compare various forms of treatment and to ob- 
serve the improvements which Beethoven introduced. Herr 
Pauer has taken a more ambitious subject, and is giving, in a 
course of six concerts, a history of the writers and composi- 
tions for the pianoforte, and of the instrument itself; and on 
Monday M. Thalberg gave the first of his tour Matinées. He 
was playing with the same ease and perfect mastery over ap- 
pets mo passages which have always distinguished 

im. e may here mention that a new pianist, Mr. Dann- 
reuther, has appeared at one of the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
whose taste, style, and touch place him at once in the fore- 
most rank of living performers on the instrument.—Saturday 
Review. 

Lone-Enpvurine Butrer.—“ Whilst (says the Ballymena 
Observer) some turf cutters were at work this week in Craigy- 
warren hor. on the Ballymena estate, they found, about four 
feet below the surface, a roll of butter which had no doubt 
been deposited there some centuries ago. It weighed over 
eight pounds, and is ina perfect state of preservation, but 
consolidated into a substance resembling cheese. It melts 
rr and has all the essential qualities of tallow. When 
found it was enveloped in a decayed fibrous wrapper, sup- 
posed to have been the bark ofa tree. Butter of like descrip- 
tion has been frequently discovered throughout the bogs in 
this part of the kingdom, and it is generally believed to have 
been hidden there by the owners on the approach of hostile 
clans, whose incursions for plunder were very frequent in the 
earlier Near the same spot, a few days ago, a flint ar- 
row-head, manufactured probably 1000 years ago, and one of 
the most perfect which we have ever seen, was also found.”— 
Is not this a quiz upon the — rage for antiquarian dis- 
coveries, and upon the credulity with which they are regarded ? 


CHARACTERISTIC.—News of the advance of Lee's army 
reached Pittsburgh on Sunday, and on the evening of that day 
the citizens had intelligence that “ an immense force was then 
marching to Pittsburgh, with the avowed object of laying the 
as ruins.” A dispatch was also received from Gen. Hal- 
leck to the effect that an attack on Pittsb: was imminent, 
and that the city should be put ina state of defence. The ex- 
citement of course, rose to fever heat, and the manufacturers 
had a meeting on Sunday night, and resolved that business bé 
temporarily suspended, that the workmen might have an op- 
portunity of fortifying the city. On Monday a crowd of sev- 
eral workmen together, and rumours of the near 
approach of the rebels also gathered thick and fast. It ma 
be thought that the men ed headlong to work with pi 
and shovel, —- Not atall. They marched up to the 
hotel where the | commander was stopping, and called for 
a speech! The officer did not gratify them, but the crowd 
was determined to have a speech from some one, and various 
gentlemen were called upon. Finally, it is reported, an “old 
soldier, three sheets in wind, forced his way to the front 
of the balcony, and after waving his hand for silence,” began 
his speech, which was soon cut short; but he only gave way 
to another orator, who “ proceeded to address the assemblage.” 
It is well that the rumour of the advance of the rebels, was a 
little ahead of the fact; for, had they been up to time, they 
would have found the citizens busily engaged—one class in 
making speeches, and the other in listening to them. It is but 
just to say, however, that in the course of the day, and after 
the able speeches, the audience went actively to work on the 
fortifications —N. Y. Times, June 17. 











Doctors or THE CuurcH DirreRinc.—“ Tuesday before 
the Derby. The Lords very perly desired to show that 
though partaking of the public excitement in regard to the 
race, they could attend to other matters. Lord Ebury moved 
the Second Reading of his Bill for rendering it unnecessary 
for clergymen to signify their assent to qveryiting in the Prayer 
Book. The debate that followed was a good psychological 
study. The new Archbishop of Canterbury opposed the Bill. 
His Grace spoke like a genial, practical man of the world. 
One could fancy one heard him advising a youthful candidate 
for orders, and talking in a good-natured, semi-remonstrative 
fashion, and as if desirous to prevent a young friend from in- 
juring his prospects in life. ‘ Well, my dear Mr. Doubtful, [ 


am sure that your hesitation does you the—the utmost hon- 
our, and speaks well for ved conscientious discharge of the 
duties of sphere of which I foresee you will be an orna- 


ment. But I think your own good sense will show you that 
the Church never meant her rules to annoy such men as your- 
self. Certainly, as you say, the words seem to imply that you 
express the most decided assent and consent to everything in 
the Prayer Book. But you may take my word for it—if you 
think a Primate’s assurance worth having—that this is a mere 
—what shall I say—a sort of police notice, to keep off trespas- 
sers and the like—as far as you are concerned it only means 
that you approve of our solemn and beautiful Liturgy. Come, 
— ear young friend, while there’s so much work to do in the 
Vineyard, don’t let us stand out because we don’t quite like 
the construction of the one us f° in and do our duty, as 
I am sure you will. And come and dine with us at the Palace 
at eight—perhaps, some years hence, you will be asking valued 
young friends to dine there. I’m sure I hope so. At eight.’ 
Aud the kindly Primate shakes Mr. Doubtful’s hand with 
really good feeling. But Archibald Cameron Tait, Bishop of 
London, takes a less pleasant view of matters, and cannot 

make them so easy. That Bishop thinks it very mischievous 
to teach young priests to say one thing and mean another, and 
heartily wishes to expunge words which were maliciously in- 

serted in order to catch consciences. So thinks the Bishop of 

St. David’s. On the other hand, again, the Bishop of Oxtord 

thought that the proposed alteration would let in unconscien - 

tious men, and though he would educate clergymen to the 

highest nt, he would make no change implying that exter- 

conformity was enough. The Bishop of Llandaff was for 

a middle course, and a certain concession. The public that in- 

terests itself in such matters will possibly observe the singular 


disagreement among the heads of the Church about something 
very like the meaning of an oath. Further it will notice that 
Lord Ebury’s Bill was rejected by 90 to 50.”—Punch’s Essence 
of Parliament. 


An INTERESTING Wrxe-List.—The block of bvildings be- 
longing to the old Fugger mansion (at Augsburg) stretches 
some way along the Maximilian Strasse, and one of the houses 
attached to it is the famous “ Drei Mohren.” A lover of wine 
can bardly speak with too much respect of that admirable 
institution. There is a story of a man dining at some res‘au- 
rant in Paris, and being told that some dish would not be 
ready for half-an-hour: “ But Monsieur will not want for 
something to occupy him,” said the master of the house, 
handing him the red velvet volume that contained the carte. 
The catalogue of the “ Drei Mohren” fulfils the same condi- 
tions. It is like a journey to the East to reach such names as 
Vin du Carmel, Vinum Sanctum Bethlemitanum, La Rosée de 
Y'Hermon. One may live long in Italy without finding any 
such wines a are recorded here—our old favourites in Horace, 
the Cecuban, and the Formian, and the immortal Massic. A 
classical scholar is said to have drunk a bottle of the latter 
without sj ing, and at the end of it to have uttered the 

hrase, “1 see now how Latin verses ought to be written !” 

he isles of Greece, too, are so well represented by Chian and 
Samian, the wines of Cyprus and Asia Minor, that you cease 
to wonder at the tenacity of the Bavarian dynasty, and ask if 
Hellas has not been ungrateful to her truest lovers. At the 
head of each division of the list of wines is the sentence, 
“ Chosen by me in my travels through the East,” or “ t 
by me at the ‘ quinta da Trapiche’ in the island of Madeira,” 
and frequent quotations from the Latin poets, or from Redi’s 
“ Bacco in Toscana,” run through the volume. There have 
been so many “ Travels in search of —” from the time of 
Moore that travels in search of wine ought to be respected.— 
Letter from Munich. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 753.—By 8. A. Hl. 
BLACK. 





Y 
A Tih, 





WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PRoBLEM No 752. 


White. Black. 
1 BtoKR6 1 KtoB3 
2 Rto B4, ch 2 K tks Kt, or moves back. 
3 B mates. 





hiot 





The 1] d well-contested game was played nes | os 
Thorold and Dr. Etam, the two most skilful amateurs of Sheffield. 
in consultation, against Mr. Lowenthal. 


Black (T. & E.) White (L.) Black (T. & E.) White (L.) 








1PtoK4 PtoK4 22 P tke R BtoQB4 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 BPtoKR3 KttoK B7 
rt tey tt PtoK B4(a) |M& BtoK3(d) BtksB 
$e 2(b) P tks P 2% Kt tks B Kt tks R 
5 B tks Kt Kt P tks B 26 R tks P K to Kt 
Bboy het PtoQ38 27 RtoKt7,ch KtoB 
7TPtoQ4 KttoK BS 2 PtoQé P tks P 

8 Q tks P, ch teed 20 KttoQ5 Rto B8, ch 
9QtoQR6 PtoKS5 4 ot FF R to B 7, ch 
10 R Kt to Q3 PtoQ4 S31 KtoK3 R to K 7, ch 
1LPtoQB4 RtoQkKt | K 10.94 Rto QB7 
12 Pto gk 5 Bto g Kt4 33 Kt toKt6,ch(e) K at 

13 QtoK6,ch BtoK2 3 RtoQ7,ch Kto 

14 Q Kt to B3 tee SA 3 PtoQB7? xoke 
1I5PtoKB3 RtoKB 36 RtoQ8& ch KtoK2 
16 P tks P P tks P 87 KttoQB4 Kt to Kt6 
IT PtoQd eLy 38 P queens B tks Q 
18 Q tks Q, ch tks 39 R tks B at} 
19 KttoQKt3 KttoK Kt5 | 40 K tks P PtoK6 
20 KttoQ2  Rtks Kt Shoda. PtoK7 
21 PtoQB6,ch K toB 42 RtoQR K to Q2(/) 


to 
And the game was drawn by mutual consent. 





(a) An unusual form of defending the Ruy Lopez attack.—(b) 
The only safe move.—{c) The Allies are somewhat cramped in 
position, though with a Pawn ahead.—(d) This move, though ap- 
parently over bold, will be found on examination a very good 
one.—(e) Of course this was the formidable attack foreseen by the 
Allies when the Rook was left to be captured.—(/') There was not 
time for playing the game out, otherwise the advantage, as Mr. 
Lowenthal admitted, was on Black’s side. 





StrLt ANOTHER STRANGE DiscovEry.(?)—A grave gentle- 
man, & scholar and a man of science, M. N. C. Szerelmey, ad- 
vertises as on view, a Portrait of Jesus Maria Hodegedria, as 
painted by St. Luke the Evangelist. The painting and the 
pamphlet which accompanies it are both very curious. We| 
have examined the one and read the other. A visit to Regent | 
Street and a conversation with the proprietor have helped us 
to some conclusion respecting the alleged antiquity of the 
work and the authenticity of story about its passing from 


The Chaldaic letters, said to be on the gilt ground of the pj 
pod hadi lf on pt. 
be easily pnt there. In our view they have no independent 

ue. A learned German, it is alleged, has transferred them 
to paper and translated them. We should like to catechize 


of this picture, M. Szerelmey, beli in t , and, na- 
i enough, sets a high value upon it. He exhibits it for 
the of the distressed and wounded Poles. This is a laudg. 
ble object. But there is no attractiveness about it; and the 
public will be slow to believe that Luke himself painted 
that which bears plain evidence of Romanist times ang 
tastes. 

The story of the picture is a sort of legend, of which the 
original might perhaps be found by any one who would 
scarch through the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum. It isthis: 4 
poor Greek priest was found in a weak, diseased state, in Pal. 
estine, was charitably taken by the narrator to Feypt, whence 
he implored to be transferred to Europe, but died on board 
the vessel. His only property, a leathern pouch, having been 
bequeathed as a legacy to his benefactor, the captain ordered 
it to be thrown overboard for fear of infection. Instead ot this 
being done, the narrator’s servant saved it, and it was opened 
at Ancona. Among the contents powet greenies the Madonna 
and the Infant Christ, painted on metal, er with a piece 
of parchment and a paper, inscribed with Greek lesters. Hay. 
ing undergone different cleanings, the work was brought up 
to its present state. The fact of its being painted by St. Luke 
is stated in the will of one Azarias, some pious predecessor of 
the Greek monk from whom its present possessor received 
it. Such is the story.—Atheneum. 








Fox-Hounps anp WoLveEs.—The subject of dogs naturally 
brings to mind their relatives, the wolves; and the idea that 
the English foxhound had failed to hold his own is happily an 
error in which we confess to have shared a very general opin- 
ion. It must be understood that this bold attempt of the Duke 
of Beaufort to carry his hounds from Gloucestershire to Poitou 
was an experiment. Jt was not a question of killing wolves. It 
was an attempt to enter English foxhounds to wolf—a kind of 

e not yet known to them. The idea was that if they could 
ind to take to this sport as kindly as they do to their 
own, the superior pace, courage, and determination of the wolf 
would give a straighter and harder run than a fox. But what 
are the facts of the case? The Duke finds himself on a dry, 
bad-scenting day, as hot as July, ina strange country, not, itis 
true, killing his wolf, but only prevented from rey | so now 
by a road, again by a brick-kiln, and lastly, by the illness of 
Clark, his huntsman, and by the very natural fancy of some of 
his hounds to run a for — came across on the same day, 
which they did for thi-e miles before they could be stop 
The truth is, that they uid run wolves with eminent success; 
but from the weather, and divers contretemps, not unfrequently 
arising from undue pressure, and the want of a stiff oxer, or a 
double -and-rail, they were unable to account for them. 
Old wolves are not killed by the French sportsman, except- 
ing after two or three days’ continual dragging, and are then 
shot after doing some damage to hounds ; but we have no doubt 
thai many a lowveteau is destined to fall to these hounds if the 
weather of another season should be more favourable. It is 
gratifying to hear that the English nobleman is not to be beat, 
and that the success of the present attempt has been suffi- 
ciently assured to induce him to try again, should no unfore- 
seen circumstance intervene.— Field. 





Dretomatists aT Sea.—Sir A. Paget, says the Dagblade 
of the 27th ult., and the Secretary of the Mission, Mr. Kirk- 

trick, have just had a narrow escape from drowning. Last 
Friday they went out for a sail on the Furesd, a lake situated 
in the environs of , quite near the residence of the 
Minister. A gust of wind the boat to capsize at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore. Sir A. Paget supported 
himself on the surface of the water by some oars which he 
seized, while be ey, ae oo Uren to save Pe _ 
swimming. Happily, some passers by, perceiving their 
ger, at om etands boat and went to the help of the ship- 
wrecked gentlemen just in time, for their strength was all but 


*| exhausted. 





THE PARIS CLOAK 


AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
or 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BranpDreta House, 
Offers a large Assortment ot 

Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 

FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 

Latest Paris Styles. 

We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 
A. M. MERWIN, Auctioneer. 


By BANGS, MERWIN & CO., Irving Buildings, 
594 & 596 Broadway, 
Tuesday Evening, June 23, at 7} o’clock. 


ANTIQUITIES.—Being a large Collection of rare Anti- 
quities—Ee¢rptTian, GREEK, MAN, ENGLISH, AmERICAN, &. 
Also, a variety of scarce and valuable Books, including some 00 
Neumismatics ; several SrrveR Roman Mepas; a few AUTO 
oRrapus, &c. 
IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 

lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 
purest stock, and st d to suit cust s. 

GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms bave 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 

3IMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
ey single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 

1 75. 

GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 














one owner to another. We cannot subscribe to the opinion that 
the picture is as old as Luke the Evangelist, nor to the conjec- 
ture that it was painted by him. The tradition that Luke was 
a painter as wall on a physician, is not well founded. Even if| 
it were, the ities, not to use a stronger word, are all | 


against his having painted these two portraits of the Virgin 

and her Son, whieh appear to be not many centuries old. The | 
faces of both are not pleasing. There is nothing masterly about 
them. Hence we cannot set much value on the work. It 





may have come from Mount Athos and be of monkish origin. 





week's notice. 
588. BROADWAY. ‘. 
ARMY SHIRTS! - ARMY SHIRTS! 
JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
$23 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $2 and 


$30 per dozen. 
a Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
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